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From the Humorist for 1832. 


We've often thought, and p'raps 'twill strike 
The reader, the Reform Bill’s like 
Our subject-plate, a waggon; 
The fore-horse in the team’s a Grey, 
And, thouzh they're working night and day, 
But heavily they drag on. 


For our own parts, we never mix 
In state or civic politics, 
Yet wish “the Bill’ may bea 
Most sov'reign cure for England's ils, 
And prove, like Abernethy's pills, 
A perfect panacea. 


We boast no legislative powers, 
Bot leave to wiser heads than ours 

The tabours for which we 
Have no vocation, waile we say, 
Cut every rotten branchaway, 

But do not harm the tree. 
Without pronouncing on “ the Bill,” 
la praise or censure, there are still 

Some things we can't help noting: 
For instance, those who t'other day 
Got ten pounds for their vote, will pay 

Ten pounds a-year for voting. 


In many a wight whose crippled toe 

On cushion rests, “the Bill” will blow 
Up hope’s expiring embers ; 

He'll sown discard his gouty shoes, 

Bless'd with the libertg Jo choose 
Asother se¥ of Bink 


The poor especially, 'tis said. 

Expect *‘ the Bill will cheapen bread— 
We rather doubt it: still 

Some reasun in the hope we see, 

They've heard so mach concerning the 
Provisions of *‘ the Bill.” ? 


And, should it pass into a law, 

Such wonders as the world ne’er saw 
"Twill bring about, we trow ; 

Bince it has clauses which propose, 

We're teld, to give a voice to those 
Who have no voices now. 


Thus Birmingham, for deeds in arms 
So fam'd, though sefe from war's alarms, 
Will profit by the plan; 
While Manchester, of high renown, 
Will send two members upto town 
By Pickford’s caravan 


And Sheffield too, that shines in steel, 
Its benefits will surely feel 
Through allits various trades; 
It needs no second sight to see 
Its representatives wiil be 
Two keen, well-tempered blades 


Nay, in the “ Commons House,” a few 
W ould have the colonies vote too:— 
How strange ‘twould be, some day, 
When Parliament for bus'ness me ets, 
To see two members take their seats, 
Return'd from Botany Bay! 


"Tis more than probable “the Bill” 

Will oust a few old members; still 
There must be some who never 

Can care about a scat, since they 

Would be, could they but have their way, 
Upon their legs for ever. 


Our song is sung ;—if ask'd to own 

Our party. we would answer, none— 
Whig, Radical, or Tory; 

We rank ourselves among the friends 

Of those who, scorning private ends, 
Seek England's weal and glory. 


CASTE. 


The intrigues—the finesse of pretenders or vain aspirants to fashiona- | surrounded, iow quickly would they withdraw their idle. ridiculous pre- | 


dle fame have formed mary anamusing picture. The solicitations with 
which the leaders of the Aaut ton, who may justly be termed the con- 


servators of caste, are snnually beset—the diplomacy, the neguciations, | 
the interests which are involved, would puzzle a profound statesman. | 


—_-_--- 


| de spotism of the supreme government; and, if pussessed of fortune to 
give a rival splendour to their perties, as well as wit and sprit tu make 
them co off with éedat, the wartere will run on for perhaps two succes 
sVveseasons. Then uegotintions ensue, or an armed neutrality be ayreed 
upon, and the affair ends by the adinission of the fair rebel into the 
highest grade This, however, is a victory seldom achieved. The 
fashionable tyrants are jeatousof thelr sway. and punish an unsuccess 


ful attack with remorseless severity. The most abject conditions are 


insisted on. —such as never giving a party on any night which the higher 
powers may appropriate for themselves—resigning in their fevour any 
engagement she may have entered into with a singing Lion, o: any 
ier fashionable monster—-and limiting the number of her intro 
rductions 





s Atvreaty of this nature was one ‘sealed between the then leaders of 


Feaste and a late beautiful Countess. A party of reconciliation was 
given by the culprit, which her victors honoured with their presence. 
The mortification, however, was mor than her proud spirit could ep 
dare. She was gradually sinking ander disgust, when an Indian relative 
died, leaving the aecamulations of his lite to ter Ledyship. Long te 

fore the three montis mourning bad expired, war was again proclaimed 

ind the contest viewed with the deepest interest in the fashionable world 
Aides-de-camp passed between the fair belligereuts: artists, musicians 
dpholsterers, were engaged; and cards issued for grand routs on the seme 
wevening by the Countess and the Dachess of As the varions par 








*#s gent in their adhesions, or, in less diplomatic pirase, their ne 


eeptances, the hopes ot the fair rivals rose and fel! 
™ gain, the otherto exclude. “he world generally envies those «hom 
fortune bus favoured, and the party of the Duchess began to prepow 

Gerate. Two Royal Dukes bad signified their intention to be present at 
The Countess was in despair; tears and hysterics iollowed. 
Her hushand, who tenderly loved her, was a triend and boon com 

panion of the tare King. At the husband's solicitation, the Regent pro 

mised to grace the Countess’srout. The offeir was kept a most profound 
secret. The eventful night arrived. The saloons of the Duchess were 

crowded; those of the Countess about two thirds filled. Emi-saries 
-yassed from the one camp tothe ether, so that the state of affairs was 
yewetely krown. AN wonlered at the spirit with which the Countess 
bore her suppesed drortification; awd ber steanchest frrenes began to 
think of withdrawing to her successful rival. At that moment the Re- 
een’ was announced, and. leaning en the arm of her husband, his Ligh 
ness entered the room 
now ascertained, and the friends who had contemplated deserting her, 
now congratulated themselves on their pradence The news was 
quickly conveyed to the party at the Duchess's, and her rooms began to 
thin rapidly. She inquired the cause; and, learning that the Regeni 
was at her rival's party, felt herself vanquished. 

A new treaty was speedily concluded, by which the Countess was 
nllowed to give her parties on any night she chose, have whom she 
tay short, was admitted to all the privileges of the highest 
rade. 


One was struggling 





er party 


of smnall fortunes, who, in consideration of their families and connexions 
are admitted within the pale of fashion—employed as aristocratic am 
bassadors and ushers of ceremony. It is chiefly through their interest 
that the wealthy pretender is first noticed. and permitted to advance by 
gradual steps, like some votary approaching a sacred shrine. They form 
her manners, direct her expenses, invite whom they please to her parties 


lutely charge so much per head for the number of Lords and Ladies of 


their honses, carriages, and country seats. 

The fourth class are those who, by dint of wealth and magnificent 
entertainments, have established a footing for themselves, and can just 
venture to give a party without soliciting some friend of the third class 
to superintend cither the arrangements or invitations; but in dome this, 
they have much to struggle with. Those above them still feel a delight 
in repressing their advances and throwing them ont in their catculations 
One wealthy lady, now elevated to the peerage, used to issue ber cards, 


thousands, to name the day most convenient to themselves 
jority prevailed, and where a difference of opinion existed, great efforts 
were made to remove it. A morning call was tts first movement 
ring that, the arrival of some superb cashmeres, cr foreign lace, wus 
hinted at, and a visit to inspect them proposed. Any article particalar- 


prevailed, it was jnst hinted that Thursday would be so much more con 
venient, if her dear friend, Lady A , or the Countess of H 
not object 

A late Royal Duke, who used to visit the lady, was the most expensive 
guest she ever received 

One ereat error with this last grade of fashifm, is, that they faney 











Could they sometimes hear the bitter safcasm, the severe ridicule, which 
from their fashionable friends, they undergo, while, perhaps, they inma- 
gine their elegance to be the admiration of the circle by whieh they are 


tensions, and content themselves with the respectability of wealth, 
without assuming the manners and exclusive tone of faskion 


—=_— 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


High life bas a language, a policy, a tone ot feeling, peculiarly itswwn. | Or Scenes and Adventures during « residence of six years on the Western 


Rank and fashion have raised barriers, which wealth or talent, powerful 
as they are, cannot overleap. They must travel the common road, and 
pay heavy contributions at the turnpikes. 

ashion bas many 


Northumberland, the Marchioness of Londonde rry, Bristol, the Ladies 


rades. In the first class are the Duchess of 


sude of the Rocky Mountains, among various tribes of Indians hitherto 


unknown: together with gts across the American Continent. By | 
A 


Ross Cox. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1231. Colburn and Bentley. 
Though some time has elapsed sioce these strange adventures oceur- 


red, between 1811 and 1917, they are so surprising, to say the least of | 


Per and one or two others ; to be upon whose visiting lists is | them, that we cannot mislike their publication at any period. The au- 
en ultra of fashionable ambition. These presiding deities have ob- | thor represents himself asa trader connected with the north-west, or the 


tained their influence from a combination of fortune, birth, wealth, and 
taste. Their rank stamps their opinions with authority. Their wealth 
enadles them to command all that art can supply, or all that the most 
fastidious feeling can require ; while their taste sheds a justre over their 
Position. 

The second class is composed of the daughters and wives of our most 
socient families, who take their places in society as a matter of right, 
ed are content most assiduously to follow where the first class lead. 


times a rebellious member of the second grade will oppose the | 


| mach of Ladian fife—bis narrative issuficiently marvellousto match with 


Hudson Bay Company ; and, having ascended and descended the Co- | 


lumbia river eight or nine timer, wintered with the matives on its banks 
and on those of its tributary streams, traversed the Continent, and seen 


the most marvellous stories of ancient or modern travel. Suppose we 
at once afford a specimen of this, by extracting « portion of bis account | 


of perils and disasters daring a fortnight when he happened to be se- | 


parated from his compentons 
“ After walking and riding eight bours,I need not say we made & 


| had made their fire : 


| sers, and a pam light leather moccasins, muc h worn 


The secret of her Ladyship’s high spirits was | 


EP ——e 


hearty breabffert; aller which | wandered some distance along the bunks 


, of the rivalet in search of chernes, aud come to a sweet little arbour 


formed by ach and echerrydtroees. I pulled a quantity of the frat, 
and sat down the retreatto enjoy its refreshing coelness. Kt wase 
charming on aud on the opposite bank was a delightlul wilderness of 
crimson haw, boneysickles, wild roses, and currants; ite resemblance 
to # friend's summerhouse in which had spent many bappy days 
brought back home with all us endearing recollections; and my seat. 
tered thoughls were successive ly occupied with the pust, the present and 
the future. Pathis state ft fell uo a kind of pleasing, soothing reverie, 


| Which, joined) fo the morning's fatigue, gradually seeled my eyelids ; and 


unconscious my situation, Lresigned myselt to the influence of the 
drowsy god.” But imagine my feelings whea L awoke in the evening, I 
think it was @hout five o'clock, from the declining appearance of the 
sun! All was calm and silent a8 the grave. | hastened to the spot where 
we had brealifweted: it was vacent. Iran to the place where the mea 
all, all were gone, and not a vestige of man o¢ 
horse appeared in the valley. My senses almost tailedme. Lcalted out 
in vein in every direction until Lbecame hoarse; aud | could no longer 
conceal from myself the dreaded traih that | was alone in a wild, uoim- 
habited country, without horse or arms, oad destitute of covering. 
Having nvw @e resource but to ascertain the direction whieh the party 
had taken, (got about examining the ground, and at the north-enst point 
of the valley discoverrd the tracks of horses’ feet, whieb 1 follow ed for 
some time, abl whieh led to a chain of smell bills with a cocky, gravelly 
bottum, on Which the hoofs made oo impression Having thus lost the 
tracks, | aseqpded the highest of the bills, from whieh f had an eatended 
view of many wiles around; Lut saw vo sign of the perty, or the least 
indication of buman habitetions. The evening was now closing fast, 
ond with the approach of oight a beavy dew commenced falling The 
whole of my ptottes consisted merely of a gingham shirt, nankeen trow 
About an hour 
before breakfast, in consequence of the heat, Lhad taken off my coat 
and placed Nyse one af the loaded horses, intending to put it on towards 
the cool of {Lo evening: and one of the men had charge of my fowling- 
pieee. I veo ered without my bat; for io the agitated state of my wind 
ou wweking gad loft it Lebind, and Wed advauced toe far to think of 
returning i Atsome distadce Of 9 THiCT Glnereiy « eee 
strong grass,to which t proceeded, and after pulling enocgh to place 
under and over me, L recommended myself to the Kimighty, and fell 
asleep. During the tight confused dreams of warm houses, leather 
beds, poisoned arrows, pric kly pears, and raitle-soakes, haunted my dis- 
turbed imagination.” 

We do navi follow his sucegeding days and nights in regular order, 
but copy the most eatraordinary incidents which he relates of them. 


“1 suffered wuch from want of water, having got during the day only 
two tepid and nauseous dranghts from stagnant pools, which the long 





The third class is composed of the maiden ladies of rank and widows | 


solicit the notice of their honourable relatives, and if they do not abso- | 


quality w hom they persuade to notice their protegé, they do so in effect } 
—by occasional loans which are never repaid, the absolute commaad of | 








ly admired was pressed upon their acceptance, and while good bumour | 


themselves established too soon. and venture to give an independent party, | 


drought had nearly dried up. About sunset Larrived at a scvall stream, 
by the side of which [took up my quarters for the night, The dew teil 
heavily ; but 1 was too much fatigued to go in quest of bark to cover mej; 
and even had | been so inclined, the howling of the wolves would have 
deterred me from making the dangerous otlempt. There must bave 
been en extraordinary nursery of these animals close to the spot; for 
between the weak shrill eries of the young, end the more loud and 
dreadiul howling of the old, f never expected to leave the place alive. 
I could not sleep. My only weapons of defeuce were ® heap of stones 
and astick. Ever and anon some more daring than others approached 
me I presented the stick at them as if in the act of et “ gun, 
upon which they retired, ventedafew yells, advanced a little farther, 
and after surveying me tor some time with their sharp fiery eyes, to 
which the partial glimpses of the moon had imparted additional ferocity, 
retreated into the wood. In this state ot feariul agitation I passed the 
night; bat asday-light Legan to break. nature asserted her supremacy, 
and [fell into a deep sleep, from which, to jadge by the sun, I did not 
awake until cight or nine o'clock on the morning of the 2th, My 
second bandages having been worn out, | was vow obliged to bare my 
knees for fresh ones; and aftertying them round my feet, and tuking ” 
copious draught from the adjoining brook, for breakfact, I recommeneed 


iny joyless journey My course was nearly north-northeast. IL got no 


requesting the friends who honoured her fetes, on which she expended water during the day, nor any of the wild cherries. Some slight traces 
The ma-| of men's feet. and a few old horse-tracks occasionally crossed my paths 


they proved kat human beings sometimes at least visited that part of the 
country, end for a moment served to cheer my drooping spirits. About 
dusk, an immense-sized woll rushed out of a thick copse, a short distence 
from the path-way. planted himself directly before me, ina threatening 
position, and appeared determined to dispute my passage. He was not 
more than twenty feet fromme. My situation was desperate, and ast 


did | knew that the least symptom of fear would be the signal for attack, I 
| presented my stie k, and shouted as loud as my weak voice would permit. 


He appeared somewhat startled, and retreated « few steps, stil keeping 
his piercing eyes firmly fixed on me Ladvanced a little, when he com- 
menced bowling in « most appalling manner ; and supposing bia intention 
was to collect a few of his comrades to nesist in @rking an aflernoon re- 
paston my half famished carcass, L redoubled my cries, until 1 hed al- 
most lost the power of utterance, at the same time calling out various 
names. thinking I might make it appear | was not slone. old anda 
young lynx ren close pest me, but did sot stop. The wolf remained 
about fiiteen minutes in the same position; but whether my wild and 


| fearful exclamations deterred avy others from joining him, I cannot *ay. 


Finding at length my determination vot to Hiach, and that no essistence 
was likely to come, Le retreated into the wood, and disappeared in the 
surrounding gloom. The shodesof night were now descending fast 
when { came toa verdant spot surrounded by small trees, aod fall 

rushes, which induced me to hope for water; but after rearchin foe 
for some time. | was still doomed to bitter disappointment. A thellow 
lake or pond had been there, which the hong drought and heat had dried 
op. Lthen pulled « quantity of the rashes and spread them at the foot 
of a large stone, whieh I inteaded for my pillow; but os I wes throwi 

wyself down, s rattle-snnke coiled, with the head erect, and the fork 

tongue evtended in a state of (rightful oscillation, caught my eye imme- 
diately under the stone Linstently retreated a short distance but a» 
suming fresh coarnge, soon despatched it with my stick. On ¢ramia- 
ing the spot more minutely. @ large cluster of them « ared toe 


| tome, the whole of which Lrooted out and destroyed. ‘Thig hard 


ly accomplished. when upwards of « dazen prog}! + 
tions, chiefly dark brown. blue, and green, made their appearance: 

were much quicker in their movements than thelr rattle-tailed Brethren} 
and Il could only killa few of them. Thie was e pecstlerly soulirying 
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Zhe Atvion. 


December 1% 





moment. I bed tasied ne truit since the muramg velure, aoa ater a} 
peialol day's march under a burning san, could nut procure @ drop o 
water, toalley my feverish thirst. 1 was surrounded by 4 marderous | 
brood of serpents and ferociras beasts of prey, and without even the | 
consolation of knowing whea such misery might havea probable ter. | 
q@ination. UI might truly say with the royal Psalmist, that ‘lhe snares of 
death compased me round about.” Having collected 8 fresh supply of | 
rushes, which I spread some distance from the spot where I massacred 
the reptiles, b threw myself on them, and was permitted, through Divine 
odness, to enjoy a night of undisturbed repose. I arose on the morn- | 
ag of the 26th considerably refreshed ; 
sioually diverging @ little to the east 
aves indaced to leave the path by the appearances of 
imagined grew in the vicinity of takes; bat on reac hi 
hopes vanished; there was no water. on 
Aittle moistore from them.” Prickly thorns aud small eb 
greatly to the pain ot my tortured feet, and obliged me to meke tarther 
encroachments on my nether garments for fresh bandages. 


Several times during the day 1} 
rushes, which I 


ed dlive tae eigat savaid mut ve reliaqgaisned. The consequcaces of 
these coatinual wars ure dreadful, particularly to the Flat-heads, who, 
being the weaker in aumbers, were generally tue greater sufferers.” 

“ The Plat-heads believe in the ex .stence of a good and evil spirit, anc 
consequently in a future state of rewards and punishments. They hald. 
that after death the good Indian goestoa country in which there wiil be 


perpetual sammer: that he will meet his wile aad children; that the } 


rivers will abouod with fish, and the plains with the much-loved buffalo; 
and that he will spend his time in bunting and fishing, free from the ter- 
rors of war, or the apprehensions of cold or famine. The bad man, 


and took « sortherly course, occa: | they believe, will go tu @ place covered with eterna! snow ; that be wil! 


always he shivering with cold, and will see fires at a distance which he 
cannot enjoy, water which he cannot procure to quench his thirst, and 


ng them wy faint; buffalo and deer which he cannot kill to appease bis hunger. Agim 
d Lin vain cssayed ty estract a) penetrable wood, fallof wolves, panthers, and serpents, separages these 
arp stones added | * shrinking slaves of winter’ from their fortuuate brethren in the meadets 


of ease’ Their punishment is not, however, eternal, and, according 


The want | to the different shades of their crimes, they are sooner or later emanci- 


of water now rendered me extremely weak and feverish; and I had | pated. and permitted to join their fricnds in the Elysian fields. ‘Their 
r 


nearly abandoned ali hopes of relief, when, about hall-past lour or five 
o'clock, the old pathway turned from the prairie groands into @ thiekly 
wooded country, in an easterly direction; through which I had not ad- 
vanced half ainile whea | heard a eoise resembling a waterfall, to 
which U hastened wy tottering steps, and in a few minutes was delighted 
at arriving on the taotsof a deen and narrow rivulet, which forced its 
way with great rapidity over some large stones that obsiruete dthe chan 
wel. Aller offering up a short prayer of thanksgiving lor U's provideo 
tial supply, t threw myself into the water, forgetlul of the extreme 
stale iF Tthsogtes to which f was redaced: ithadaearly proved fatal, 
for my weouk frame could not withstand the strengil of the current, 
which forced ne down avbort distance, until | Raght the bough of an 
overh inging tree, by means of which [ regained the shore Ilere w ere 
pleaty of the cherries; on which, with the water, Lmade a most deli- 
cia ss repast. On looking about fora place to sleep, | observed lying on 
the ground the hollow trunk of a large pine, which had been de siroyed 
by lightoing. [retreated into the eavitys and havieg covered mysel/ 
completely with large pieces of loose bark, quickly fell asleep. My re- 
pore was not of long duration: for at the end of nboui two hours I was 
awakened by the gy ' 
berk covering. and was Jeaning over me with his snout, besitating as to 
the means be should adoptto dislodge me; the narrow limits of the 
trank which confined my body preventing bim from m sking the attack 
with advantage. Linstantly sprung up, seized my stick, and uttereda 


loud ery, which startled him and caused hin to recede a few steps; | 


when he stopped, and turned about, apparently doubtinl whether he 
would commence an attack. He determined on an assault; but feeling 
f had vot safficient strength to meet such an uneqealepemy, TE thought 
M pradent to retreat ind aecordingly scrambled up an adjoining tree. 
M, Aight cave frest impulse to his courage, and he commenced ascend 
ine after me. Leuceeeded, however, in gaining a branch, which gave 
me adecided advantaze over him; and from which Lwas enabledto 
annoy bis muzz'e and claws in such a manner ith uvy stick as effectually 
to check his progress. After scraping the bark some time with rage and 
diseppolntment, be gave up the task, and retired to my late dormitory, 
of which he took possesson. The fear of falling off, in case I was over- 


come by sleep, induced me to make several attemptsto descend; but } 


each attempt aroused iny ursine sentinel; and afterm@any ineffectual ef 

forts, L was obliged to remain there daring the rest of the night. [D fixed 
myself in that part of the trank from which the principal geand branches 
forked, and which prevented me from falling during my fitful slambers 
On the morning of the 27th, a little after sunrise, the bear quitted the 
trunk, shook himeelf, ‘cast a longing, lingering look’ towards me, end 
slowly disappeared in search of his morning repast. After waiting some 
time, apprehensive of his return, descended and resumed my journey 
theroags the woods in a north-north-east direction.” 

4t the end of fourteen days thus pleasantly spent, dhe author fell in 
with some Tadians, who treated him kindly, and conducted him to his 
white friends. 

The next winter was passed among the Indians ealled Flat heads. 

* A large band (we wastold) of the Flat-head warriors were encamp 
#4 about ihe fort ey had recently returned fromthe buffalo country, 
aand had revenged their defeat of the preceding year, hy a signal victory 
over their enemics the Black-feet; several of whose Warriors, with theu 
wemen, they had taken prisoners M' Millan's totvacco and stock of 
trading goods had been eatively expended previous to my arrival, and 
the Indians were much in want of ammonition, &c. My appearance, o1 
2 shoald rather aay, the coods Ebrooght with me, was therefore a source 
of great joy to both parti The natives smoked the much-loved weed 
for several days successively Our hanters killed a few mountain sheep 
and T brought up a bag of flour abag of rice, plenty of tea and coffee 
-seme arrow-root, and fifteen geflons of prime rum. We spent a com- 
paratively happy Christmas, aud, by the side of a bidging fire in a warn 
room, forgot the sufferings we endured in our dreary progress through 
the woods. There was, however, in the midst of our festivities, a great 
drawback from the pleasare we should have otherwise enjoyed. Lal 
lude to the unfortunate Black-feet who had been captured by the Flat 
beads. Having been informed that they were about putting one of thei: 
prisoners to death, went to their camp to witness the spectacte The 

man was tied toa tree; after which they heated an old barrel of a gun 
wotil it became red hot, with which they burned him on the legs, thighs 
neck, checks, and belly. "Phey then commenced cutting the flesh from 












about the nails, which they pu led out, and next se] arated the finvers | 
During the performance of these ernelties | 


from the hand joint by joint 
the wretched captive never winced, and instead of suing for mercy, be 
added fresh stimulants to theiv barbarous ingenuity by the most irritating 


reproaches, part of whieh ovr interpreter trausleted as tullows :— My j 


heartis strong. You do not hurt me. You can'tbart me. You are 
fools. You do not know how totortare. Try it agefh. E don't feel any 
pain yet. We torture your r+ lations a great deal better, because we 
amake them cry out loud, like little children. Yoo are not brave: you 
“have small hearts, and vou wre always afraid to fight Then addressing 
one in particular, he said, ‘It was by my arrow you lost your eves) upon 
which the Flat-head darted at him, and with a knife ina moment scoop 
-ed out one of hiseves: at the same time catting the bridge of his nose 
nearly in two This did not stop bim: with the remaining eye he look 
ed sternly at another, and said, * LE killed your brother, and Lseaiped you 
old fool ofa father.” The warrior to whom this was addressed inst tly 
sprung at him. aad separated the scalp from hishead, He was then about 
lunging a knife in his heart, until he was told by the chief to desist 
"he raw skall, bloody socket. and mutilated nose, now presented a hor 
rific appearance, but hy no means changed his tone of defiance ‘Tt was 
1,’ said he to the chief, ‘that made your wife a prisoner lost fall ;—we 
wut out her eves:— we tore out ber tongue ;—we treated ber like a dog 
Pocty of our young warriors ——’ The chieftain became incensed the 
moment his wife's name was mentioned; he seized his gun, and, before 
the last sentence was ended, « ball from it passed through the brave fel 
low’s heart, and terminated his frightful sufferings. Shocking, however 
as this dreadful exhibition was, it was far exceeded by the atrocious eru- 
elties practised on the female prisoners: in which, Lam sorry to say, the 
Flat-head women assisted with more savage fury than the men I only 
Witnessed man suffered, a detail of whiel 
would be too revolting for public itv. We remonstrated against the 
exercise of such horrible cruelties. They replied by saying the Binck 
feet treated their relations in the same manner: that it was (he course 
adopted by all red warriors: and that they could not think of giving up 
the gratification of their revenge to the foolish and woaanish feelings of 
white men . . e ° 
* While pride, policy, ambition, self presery ation, or the love of ag- 
grandisement, often deluges the civilized world with Christian blood; 
the only cause assigned by the natives of whom I write, fortheir perpetoal 
warfare, is their love of buffalo. There are extensive plains to the east 
ward of the mountains, frequented in the summer and autumne! months 
by numerous heres of buffaloes. Hither the rival tribes repair to hant 
‘those animals, that they may procure as much of their meat as will sup- 
ply them until the sneceeding season In these excursions the v often 
mert. and the most sanguinary conflicts follow. The Black-feet lay 
claim to al! that part of the country immediately at the foot of the moun- 
fains, which is most frequented by the buffalo: and allege that the Flat- 
heads, by resorting thither to hunt, are intruders whom they are bound 
to o on all occasions. The latter, on the contrary, assert. that 
their forefathers had always claimed and exercised the right of hunting 
on these ' debeteable lands ;" and that while one oftheir warriors remain- 


part of what one young wi 


ywling of a bear, which had removed part of the 


code of morality, although short. is comprehensive. ‘They say that ho- 
nesty, bravery, love of truth, attention to parents, obedience to their 
chiefs, and affection for their wives and children, are the principal vir- 

tues which entitle them to the place of happiness; whilst the opposite 
| vices condemn them to that of misery. “They have a curious tradition 
| with respect to beavers. They firmly believe that these animals are a 
| failen race of Indians, who, in consequence of their wickedness, vexed 

the Good Spirit, and were condemned by him to their preseat shape ; 
| but that in dune time they will be restored to their humanity. They 
| allege thatthe beavers have the powers of speech; and that they have 
heard them talk with each other, and seen them sitting in council on an 
offending member. The tuvers of natural history are already acquaint- 
ed with the sagacity of these wonderful animals; w ith their sagacity in 
cutting down trees, their skill in constructing their houses, and their fore- 
| sicht in colleeting and storing provisions sufficient to last them during 

the winter months: bat few are aware, Eshould imagine, of a remarka- 


dians in believing them a fallen race. Towards the batter end of nutusDA. 
j acertain namber, varying from twenty to thirty, assemble for the pur 
| pose of building their winter habitations 
cutting down trees: and nothing can be more wonderful than the skill 
and patience which they manifest ia this laborious undertaking: to see 
them anxiously looking up, watching the leaning of the tree when the 
tronk is nearly severed, and, when its creaking aunounces its approach 
ing fail. to observe them scampering off in all directions, to avoid being 
crushed. 
after which, with their dental! chisels, they divide the trunk into several 
piecesof equal lengths, which they roll to the rivulet across whick they 
| intend to erect their house. ‘Two or three old ones generally superin- 
tend the others ; and it is no unusual sight to see them beating those who 
exhibit any symptoms of lnziness. Should, however, any fellow be incorr- 
| gible, and persist in refasing to work. be is driven unanimously by the 
| whole tribe to seek shelter and provisions elsewhere. The ovtiaws are 
| therefore obliged to pass a miserable winter, half starved in a burrow on 
| the hanks of some stream, where they are easily trapped. The Indians 


{call them ‘lazy beaver,’ and their fur is not half so valuable as that of | 


the other animals, whose persevering industry and prévoyance secure 
j them provisions and a comfortable shelter during the severity of 
winter. 

We shall not occupy space by copying the details of Indian execution 
| for robbing the traders, though they are tragical enongh; but notice, 
shortly, the various tribes in these parts, and of their most curious 
customs 
“They differ little (says the author) from eaeh other in laws, man 
| ners, or customs; and were Ito make a distinction, L would say the Cath 





When the tree is prostrate, they quickly strip it of its branches ; 


/ 





of suomission—whose rule is absolutc, in virtue of the absence of alt 
physical means of enforcing it. If there be in human things one 
“ taise position” more conspicuoasty false than all others, it is thet of a 
reigning queen. A“ queen consort” may bg regarded as the highest as 
it is the most salutary point of female attainment; but a ** queen reg. 
= is epee cencger - terms. Ifthere be a law more Strictly ont 
ed in “the ature of things” thar i ‘ ; 
= g » any other, it is that yeleped the 
We woul } fain favour our readers with an essay on this most invitin 
topic: bat with two such volumes as these before us to speak for ead 
selves, it we not be. We shall, therefore, offer an extract o& two ine 
stead, choos ng them from the portion devoted to the above-named 
Christina herseli, who was not only one of the most remarkable queen 
and even women, that ever lived, but one about w hom less is quacvalie 
known than ‘of almost any other person who has beld a ¢ onspicuous 4 
tion in modern annals, except through the nedium of seattered ane« dates 
and details. The following is Mrs. Jameson's summary of the character 
of Christina :-- 
* Although the arts which she patronized threw a factitions and a tem 
porary splendour round the character of Christina. it bas proved too su. 
perficial and vufounded to dazzle or deceive posterity 


The contempo- 


| raries of this queen appear at a toss what to say or think of a woman 


| 


whose life “ was one contradiction :” whose intellectual powers and ex- 
alted station procured her no respect; who gave away a throne from an 
excess of selfishness, and divested herself of power from a love of igde- 
pendence; whose passion for glory ended in abasement and self-degra. 
dation, and whose ambition stooped to a mean dependance upon those 
whom she despised. Had Christina moved in a private station, she had 
been merely regarded as a vain, clever, and very eccentric woman and 
might have found many a parallel among herown sex; but being placed 
upon # throne, she appeared extraordinary, and even sometimes great; 
---and was certainly one of the most remarkable wonen who ev erex- 
isted. She seems to have been endued by Nature with talents and dis- 
positions which onght to bave rendered ker life happy. her reign glorious, 


| and her memory illustrious; pot ill-educated---at least i!l-educeted for 
| ble custom among them, which. more thao any other, confirms the In- | 


the station for which she was destined---and destitute of virtue or com- 
mon sense. ber sex. her learning, and her splendid situation onty served 


‘ ; a | to render her more conspic wously wretched, ridiculous, and pitiabbe, 
They immediately commence | 


~- . . . 
Ass woman, she passed through life. without loving or being loved; and. 


| asa queen, she sank into the grave uncrowned, unhbonoured, and unla- 


' 





lumahs are the most tranquil, the Killymucks the most roguish, the Clat- | 


sops the most honest, and the Chinooks the most incontinent. The 
Chilts, a small tribe who inhabit the coastto the northward of Cape 
| Disappointment, partake in some degree of these various qualitics 
The abominable costom of flattening their heads prevails among then 
all. Immediately after birth the infant is placed ina kind of oblong 
| eradle formed like a trough, with moss under it. 
the head reposes, is more elevated than the rest. A padding is then 
| placed on the forehead with a piece of cedardark over it, and by wus 
of cords passed through small holes on each side of the ec’ adle the pad 
againstthe head. Itis kept in this manner upwards of 
avear, ondis not, [ believe, attended with much pain. The appearance 
lof the infant, however, while ia this state of compression, is frightful, 
and its little black eyes, forced out by the tightness of the bandages, re 
W hen released from this 


ding is pressed 


semble those of amouse chokedin the trap. 
| inhuman process, the head is perfectly flattened, and the upper part of it 
| seldom exceeds an inch in thickness. It never afterwards recovers its 
| vrotundity. They deem this an essential point of beauty, and the most 
| devoted adhere: t of our first Charles neverentertained a stronger aver- 
| s'on to a Round-head than these savages. They allege, as an excuse for 
| this custom, that all their slaves bave round herds: and accordingty 

levery child of a bondsman, who is not adopted by the tribe, inherifs no! 
lonly his father’s degradation, bat his parental rotundity of cranium. 
This deform'ty is unreceemed by any pecaliar beauty, either in features 
' 


orperson. The height of the men varies from five fect to five feet six 


One end, on which | 





mented.” 

The following description of her entrance upon uncontrolled gove- 
reignty will be read with great interest :— 

‘In 1664, being then eighteen, she was declared of age, according to 
the laws of Sweden; the revency was dissolved, and she assumed the 
reins of government with all ibe ceremonies usual on such oceasions. 

“We can hardly imagine a position more magnificent and interesting 
than that of Christina when she assumed the government of her king- 
dom; and the portrait that may be drawn of her at this period of her life, 
presents a picture so different from that degradation of character and 
situation she afterwards exhibited, that in justice to her,-—--in justice to 
human nature, we must dwell upon it for a moment. 

* Sweden, which had been for several ages only an obscure corner of 
Europe, bad gracua'ly risen in the scale of nations, from the time that 
Gustavus Vasa, the great-grandfather of Christina, had delivered his coua- 
iry from the usurpation of the Danes. It had atiained the highest de- 
gree of glory and importance by the military exploits and potitieal infla- 
ence of her father, the great Gustavus. After his death, the generals 
Baner, Wrangel, and Torstenson, maintained the glory of the Swedish 
arms in Germany; and during the minority of his daughter, the wise 
and firm administration of the council of regency, and particularly of 
the Chancellor Oxenstiern, bad maintained the internal tranquillity and 
prosperity of the kingdom. Under these auspicious circumstances, 
Christina, who had been born to the throne,—cradled, as she says, amid 
lavrels and trophies of victory,—assumed a sceptre which wos bers by 
the double right of her hereditary claims and the free consent of the 
states-general. She was in the bloom of youth, fall of health, vigour, and 
activity; the na*iral cheerfulness of her spirits had been preserved by 
constant exercise of body and mind; and although she was proud, par 
sionate, and capricious, she was also gay. frank, and generous. She en- 
tertained at thistime a lofty and even sublime idea of the high destiny to 
which she was called, and of the multiplied duties and tremendous re- 
sponsibility it imposed on her. All her resolutions and intentions appear 
to have been right and just: and to put these intentious into practice, 
she had youthiul enthusiasm, surpassing talents, a strong constitution, 
and the prospect of a long life and reign before her. Though learned 
beyond most of her ses the vanity of learning kad not yet seized her, 
and literatare was to her, what it always ought to have been--an amuse- 
ment, nota pursuit. She understood most of the lanzuages of Europe; 
Latin, French, German. Talian, she wrote and spoke as fluently as her 
native tongue; her proficiency in Greek has already beea mentioned. 
\t this time she seems to have preferred the French language. and i 
was spoken almost habitually in her court. She would have no prime 
minister, from the very commencement ef her reign, (dating it from the 


dissolution of the regency.) she received and read all the dispatches, dic- 


jtated the repties to her secretaries, which she afterwards louked over 


| inches: that.of the women is generally six oreight inchesless. The | 
nose is rather flat, with distended nostri!s; and a mouth, seldom closed, | 
expose to view an abominable set of short, dirty. irregularteeth. The 


limhs of the men are in general well-shaped; Lut the women, owing 

to tight licatures which they weer on the lower part of the legs, are 

j quite bandy, with thick ankles, and broad flat fleet. They have loose 

hanging breasts, slit eers, and perforaied noses, which, added to greasy 

| heads, and bodies satursted with fish oil, constitute the sum total of their 
personal attractior- The good qualities of these [odians are few: their 
vices many. Industry, patience, sobriety, and ingenuity, nearly cam- 

prise the former: while in the latter may be classed. thieving, lying 
incontinence, gambling, and cruelty. They are also perfect bypocrites.”’ 
| oma 

CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 

| Memoirs of Celebrated Female Sovereigns. By Mrs. Jameson. 2. vols 

} Colburn and Bentley. 

} As there are no writers so diffuse as women. so, en reranche, there are 
none so comprehensive. In proof of the latter clause of the proposition, 
witness the history of all the celebrated Female Sovereigns of the @arth 
—from Semiramis to Catherine the Second,—in two moderate sized 
volumes! 
and at one view, an idea of the influence which a female government 
has had. generally, on men and nations, and of the influence which the 
possession of power hes had indiridually on the female character.’ 

| Sueh is the exposition offered by the fair writer berself. of her intention 

| in concoeting this very amusing and instructive work; and though (for 
a wonder with Mts. Jameson.) it is not happily expressed, we give it, as 
-ufficiently explanatory to preclude the necessity of further detail as to 
the plan and bearing of thé work. With respect to the corollaries to be 
drawn from it, we will quote another passage from the vuthor’s preface, 
where she sams op, with a somewhat dangerous degree of candour, the 
amount of her experience, acquired in investigating the various details 
which she hes here so aoly and happily condensed 

Having quoted a curious passage from the pen of the celebrated Chris- 
tina of Sweden, in illustration of the adage *‘ when women reign men 

she goes on to say, “* We have here the true feminine idea of 

| empire.—viz. the privilege of saving je le rewz ; 
hy the character of the individual, however dissembled,—for ali had not 
the frank audacity of Christina,—we may trace the same feeling, the 
anme principle of action in every woman who has either inherited pow- 
er. or achieved political greatness; and not more in the acute Elim beth, 
and the hanghty, energetic Catherine, than in the stupia, heartless Anne, 
and the amiable Maria Theresa. 

On the whole, it seems indisputable that the experiments bitherto 
made. in the way of female government. have been signally unfortanate ; 
and thet women called to empire have been, in most cases, conspicuous- 
ly unhappy or criminal 

Gallantry and truth unite in forbidding us to deny this comprehensive 
conclucion,—wtich we admit the rather, that not to admit it were to call 
in question the very nature of the female mind and temperament—to de- 

| ny the very essence of the female character.--whose strength, as well as 

\its beauty, consists in its incapacity to sway, except by the soft power 


overn,’ 


and corrected herself; and while the regal power had al! the gloss of no 
velty, she certainly wore it with dignity and grace. Her indefatigable 
attention to the business of the state excited the astonishment of the fo- 
reign ministers, and the admiration of her people; she constantly at- 
tended all the deliberations of ber council, and by the force of her cha 
racterand her resolute temper, she exercised the most unbounded influ- 


| ence over the senate, who yielded to her more than they weuld have 


| yielded to a monarch of their own sex. 


It is asserted that she was at- 


| this time more despotic than any Swedish sovereign from the time of 


* The iotention of this work is to present in a small compass, | 


| queen, her countenance 


and, bowever modified | 


| professed an unmeasured contempt for her own sex. 





Eric XIV. to the change of the constitution under Gustavus HI. 

“In person she was not handsome ; ber figure was helow the middle 
size, but well formed, with the exception of a slight deformity in one of 
her shoulders, caused by a fallin her infancy: it was however, scarcely 
perceptible; and her deportment, and all her movements were re 
markatble for dignity, ease, and freedom. Her features were rather large 
and striking in proportion to her figare, and her whole countenance, un- 
less controiled for especial purposes was singular for its mobility and vi- 
vacity Her eyes were of a brilliant hazel, quick and penetrating; her 
nose equiline, her mouth too wide, and when at rest. not egreeable in its 
expression; her smile, however, was bright and pleasing, and her teeth 
fine, thouch she took little care of them. She bad a profusion of light 
brown hair, which she seldom combed; end a man’s fur cap. or a knot 
of ribbon, was in general her only coiffure, till later in life she ex- 
changed these fora periwig. She was extremely negligent in her dress, 
and never allowed herself more than a quarter of an hour at ber morn- 
ing toilet. Except upon state occasions, her attire was very simple and 
uriform ; it consisted ef a suit of plain grey stuff or cloth, shorter than 
was usually worn, for the convenience of walking and riding, withs 
black scarf round her neck and rarely a single ornament. She was 
temperate, and even alstemions in eating, apparently quite indifferent 
as to what was placed before her, and was never heard to praise or dis 
praise any dish at tue table 

** Notwithstanding her despotic temper, her general deportment was 
frank, good-humoured, and easy. She affected in conversation a stoie 
ism which she was far from carrying into practice. Her singularities 
had not at this time degenerated into that extreme of eccentricity and 
coarseness which she afterwards exhibited. When inclined to play the 
could assume an expression of exceeding 
haughtiness, and her eves so muc!, freand vivacity, that General Wran 
gel, who had made all Germany t-emble at his very name, was bimself 
known to fremble (or perbaps affict to tremble) in her presence. Like 
our Elizabeth, she took pleasure in daunting with a look those who ap- 
proached her: and hercourtiers, who soon discovered her foible, Knew 
well how to flatter her in this respect. 

She had women about her, as part of her royal state, but seldom 
condescended to notice, farless converse with, any of them and openly 
Her only female 
favourite was the Countess Ebba Sparre, one of her maids of honour, 
who was a year ortwo younger than herself, and eminently beautiful 
and amiable.’ 

Of ber extraordinary habits and manners after she had abdicated the 
throne, the fol'owing may furnish a noble specimen :— 

“The next day, Christina proceeded on her journey, accompanied 
by Cardinal Mazarin, and a few leagues from Compiegne, was met by 
the queen-mother, Anne of Austria: the king, the princes and the chiel 
persons of the royal household. The interview took place at the Sous 
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‘of the Mareschal de la Motte-Hoedancourt. Christina was attended by | Write, vot so much with the idea that Leould produce any thing worthy | were adjuncts tu the story, leaving the core ead substance of it ea- 


the Duc de Guise, and the celebrated Duc de Kuchefuucauld. She had! of votice, but that be might bimsell judge how tar | possessed the pro. | touched. 


go suite, crcespt two or three persons, bardly above the rank of menial 
servants. “ Herself alone,” said Madame de Mottville, “ composed ber 
own court.” The same ledy, who was an eye-witness of this mterwiew, 
which she describes in ber memoirs with many picturesque circunr 
gtances, confesses, that at the first glance, the queen of Sweden net on- 
by surprised, but almost terrified her. In truth, we can exsily imagine 
that Christina, with ber various eccentricities of dress aud manner, and 
her total disregard to decurum, must have appeared inthe eyes of a lady 
of the bed-chamber, ia a macnificent and ceremonious court, 8s nothiug 
less than portentivas. On this occasion, she Lad on a black wig, con- 
siderably disordered by the wind, and all awry on her head: ber con- 
plexion appeared coarse and sunburnt; she bead ne gloves, and her hands 
were so dirty, that the original colour could not be distiaguished; she 
wore # shirt and a vest, after the masculine fashion, put on very negli- 
gently; and a short grey petticoat, embroidered with gold and silver ; 
she leld aridimg-whip in her hand. Whatever might dave beea the 
amazement of Anne of Austria and her court at this strange apparition, 
for «hich no previous description could have prepared them, courtly eti- 
quette forbade the slightest expression of it. The king himself, the most 
fastidious of men, took one ot those unlady-like bands, and ied Christi- 
na forward iuto # saloon, where a splendid coliation was served. The 
two qreens with the king and Monsieur, sat down to table, and the 
court stood round gazing on the stranger with uorepressed curiosity. 
Madame de Mottville- observes, that after the first balt-hour her senti- 
ments chanzed, and the same person, whom bat a short time before she 
gould bave mistaken for “une Egyptienue devergondéc,” she could not 
help considering with interest, and even with admiration. : 

“The next day when she appeared with her wig newly frizzled and 

wdered, her hands washed, and her dress adjusted with some regurd 
to feminine propriety, she made a more favourable impression. Anue oi 
Austria, on retiring to ber chamber, confessed to her ladies that though 
she was at first alarined and disgusted, she could aot res'st the vivacity 
of Christina's manners, and the odd fascination which hu»g about ber. 


* She was lodged in the Palace of Fantainbleu; and here, about a | 


fortuight after her arrival she enacted that horrible tragedy, which, upon 
consideration of all the circumstances, seems to allurd additional proot 
that this estraordinary woman was really disordered ia her intel- 
bects. Se 

“ It eppears that she had reason to suspect Monaigeschi of having bes 
trayed her interests, or at least her secrets ; but ber reasons for doubting 
him, and the wature of the trust reposed ia him, have never been ex- 
plained. Having satisfied herself of the justice of per suspicions, she 
resolved to put bim to death, and executed her cesuive with the most de- 
liberate barbarity. 

* On the 6th of November she sent for Pére le Bel, the Prior of a 
peighbourmg convent, aud placed in his hands a sealed packet of papers, 
They were standiag together in an apartment called the Gallerie des 
€erts, and she desired him to note the day, the hour, «nd the place in 
which she hac given bim these papers. Four days after. (he monk was 
again sent for, aud in the same gallery found the qaeen, with Monaldes- 
chi, Sartinelli, and two others. She desired Pere ie Bel to produce the 
packet she had formerly given him, and unfolding the letters, turned to 
Monaldeschi and asked hin whether he knew them? he letters were 
copies and he denied them, but with a faltering voice; she immediately 
produced the originals in his own hand-writing, and beld them up betore 








? 
Reigubours ot Lord Byron. 
| Inke, or wandering on its shores; and Lord Byron, who was writing | 


mise of better things hereafter. Stiti did nothing. ‘Treveiting, aud 


the cares of a tamily, occupied my time; and study. in the way ot | 


reading, or improving wy ides in communication with his far more 
Culliwated mind, was all of literary employment that engaged my 
atlention. 

ln the summer of 1816, we visited Switzerland, and became the 
At first we speat our pleasant hours oa the 


his third cautu of Childe Harold, was the ouly one smong us who put 
his thoughts upou paper. ‘Uhese, as he brought them successively to us, 
clothed in all the light and harmony of poetry, seemed to stamp as di- 


| ¥ine the glories of heaven and earth, whose influences we partook 


wth him. 


| Bul it proved a wet, ungenial summer, and incessant rain oftea con 


beagle of the Inconstant Lover, who, when he thought to clasp the 


; 


fined us dor daysto the house. 


Some \olames of ghost stories, toanes- 
jlatedirom the German into French. fellinto our bands. There was the 


Ufide to whom he had pledged his vows, found bimselt in the arms ol 
the pale ghost of her whom he had deserted. There was the tale of the 
‘sintul (ounder of bis race, whose miserable doom it was to bestow the 


kissof death on all the younger sousof his ill tated house just when} 


| they reached the age of promise. His gigantic, shadowy form, clothed 
like the ghost in Hamlet, in complete armour, but with the beay erup 

Was seen at midnight by the moou's fitial beaws, to advance slow ly along 
| the gloomy avenue. The shape was lost beneath the shadow of the 

the chamber opened, and he advanced to the couch of the blooming 

youths, cradled in healthy sleep. Eternal sorrow sat upon his lace as 
| he bent down and kissed the forehead of the boys, who from that bour 
Withered like flowers snapt upon the stalk. LTheve not seen these sto 
ries since then; but their incidents are as fresh in my mind as il | had 
| fend them vesterday. 

“We wleach write a ghost story,” said Lord Byron; and his pro 
position was acceded to. There were four of as. The noble author 
begaw atale. a fragmentof which he printed at the end of his poem of 
| Mazeppa. Shelley,more apt to embody ideas and sentiments in the 


| verse (hat adorus our language. than to invent the macsinery of a story, 


feommenced one founded on the experiences of his carly lie. Poor 


Polidori had some terrible idea about a skull-headed lady, who was se 
| punished for peeping through a key-hole—what to see Llorget—ome- 
thing very shocking and wrong of course; but when she was reduced to 
a worse condition than the renowned ‘Tom of Coventry, he did not 
know what to do with her, and was obliged to despatch ner to the tomb 
ot the Capulets, the only place for which she was fitted. The ilustrions 
poets, also annoyed by the platitude of prose, speedily relinquished 
therr uncongenial task 
I busied mysel! to think of a story—a story to rival those which had ex 
cited us to this task. One which would speak to the mysterious fears 


jof our nature, and awaking thrilling horror—-one to make the reader 


| be unworthy of its name. 


him. The unfortunate man, whe read his fate in her cocntenanee, tell | 


on his knees and entreated mercy; at the same moment Santinelli and 
the others drew their swords. Menaldeschi hung upon her dress, and 
shedding a flood of tears, endeavoured to move her to compassion. The 
queen, without replying, turned quietly to the monk, * Father,” said she, 
“ bear witness that I give this man time and opportanity to justify him 
self, if possible.” She then listened calmly to Monaldeschi for abow 
an hour and a quarter, but ncither his excuses nor bis supplications for 
mercy appeared to make the slightest impression upon her. She desire 
Pere le Bel to countess aad absolve the unhappy culprit, and turned away : 
the monk ventured to implore her compassion, urging her by every mo- 
tive of humanify, religion, and even policy, to change her fatal resolve ; 
he represented (hat the French king would never forgive an act of sach 
cruelty committed withia the precincts of his own palace. The qacen 
Kistened with the same cool self-possession, but rewmived inflexible, and 
retired to an adjoining room, while the three executioners, or rather as 
sassins, fell upon Monaldeschi, and put him to death by repeated 
wounds. He wore a cuirass under bis dress, and defended himself with 
the strength of despair, 50 that bis death was oot immediate; and the 
queen remained coolly listening to the fatal strag@e wit 1o bis criée ah@ 
supplications for mercy, till all was over; she then desired the body to 
be interred in the convent of Pére le Bel, to whom she gave two hun- 
dred franks to pray for the soul of Monaldeschi.” 

It is impossible to read this work without finding in almost eve 
a new evideace of the quick penetration into human motives, t 
female tact of observation, and the masculine judgment of its eaceed- 
ingly clever and accomplished writer. 


—>-—— 
ORIGIN OF FRANKENSTEIN 
Standard Novels. 

{Frankenstein will form the next number of the series. Nofliving 
writer can advance stroouger claims to originality, than the authoress @ 
that wonderful production, Mrs. Shelley; and her originality is not ber 
only charm. Few inventors have cowbined so mech of power and of 
sweetness—and still fewer, perhaps, contrived tokeep the miterest of the 
reader so keenly alive to the vicissitudes of the story. The tollowing 
fatroductory shservations from the yet unpublished edition—conlaining 
as they do original anecdotes of Byron and other illustrious persons— 
will be read with avidity 

The Publishers of the Standard Novels, in selecting “ Frankenstein 
for one of their series, expressed a wish that [ should (urnish them with 
some account of the origin of the story 
because I shall thus give a general answer to the question so very lie 

ently asked me—* How I, then a young girl, came to think of, and to 

ilate upon, so very hideous an idea?” It is true that Lam very averse 
to bringing myselt forward in print; bul as my account will only appear 
@s an appendage to a former production, and as it will be confined to 
such topics as have connexion with my authorship alone, [can scarcely 
accuse myself of a personal intrusion. 

It is not singular, that, as the daughter of two persons of distinguished 
literary celebrity, 1 should very early in life have thought of writing 
As a child, I scribbled; and my favcurite pastime, during the hours 
given me tor recre ation, was to “ write stories.” Still | had a dearer 
pleasure than this, which was the formation of casties in the air—the in 
dulging in waking dreams—the follow ing up trains of thought, hich had 
for their subject the formation of a succession of imaginary incidents 
My dreams were at once move fautastic and agreeable than ny writings 
In the latter, | was a close imitator—rather doing as others had done, 
than putting down the suggestions of my own mind. What I wrote was 
intended at least for one other eye—my childhood's ex mpanion and 
friend; but my dreams were al! my “ow ni 1 accounted for them to nobho- 
dy ; they were my refuge when annoyed-—my dearest pleasure when 
free. 

I liwed principaliy in the country asa girl, and passed a cor siderable 
time in Scotland. | made occasional visits to the more picturesque 
parts; bat my habitual residence was on the btank and dreary northern 
shores of the Tay .near Dundee Blank and dreary, on retrospection 
I call them ; the y were not soto me then. They were the eyry of tree 
dom, and the plewsant region where unheede diconald commune with 
the creatures of ny faacy I wrote then—t!at ina most comm pace 
style It was beneath the trees of th 
or on the bieak sides of the wood!less mountains near. that my 
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Tam the more willing tocomply 


gre ands belonging to our hows 





Ositions, the airy flichts ol mY imagination, were born an fostered 
did not make myself the heroine of my tales Life appeared to me to 
common-piace an affair as regarded myself. LT could not figure to my 
self, that romantic woes or wonderful events would ever be my lot; bat 
I was not confined to my own identity: and I could people the huowmre 
with creations far more interesting to me at that age, than my own sen 

Sations ; 

After this, my life became busier, and reality stood in place f n 
My husband however wae trom the iret very ana ys that l 
pre vemy “ y «of . tac rol mwescelt 
of fame * ‘ i 
* ‘ ' ow t de el ‘ 
come infir different to i At eb ! 


hdread to look round. to curdle the blood, and quicken the beatings of 

the heart. If Idid not accomplish these things. my ghost story would 
I thoucht and pondered—vaialy.  Lfelt that 
blank jiocapability of invention which is the greatest misery of author 
ship, when dull Nothing replies to our anxious invocations Hare you 
thought of a story? Lwas asked each morning, and each morning | was 
foreed to reply with a mortifying negative. 

I very thing must have a beginning, to speak in Sanchean phrase 
and that beginning must be linked to something that went before The 
Hindeos give the elephant a world to support it, but they make an ele 
pheant to stand apona tortoise. Invention. it must be hambly admitted 
does not exist in creating out of void, but out of elaos; the materials 
must, inthe first place, be afforded: it can give form to dark. shapeless 
substances, bui cannot bring into being the substance itself. La all mat 
ters of discovery and invention. even of those that appertain to the 
imagination, we are coatinually reminded of the story of Columbus and 
hisegg. Invention consists in the capacity of seizing on the capabil 
tiesof a subject, and in the power of moulding and fashioning idens 
suggested to it. 

Many and long were the conversations between Lord Byron ond 
shelley, to which I was a devout, but nearly silent listener. During 
one of these, various philosophical doctrines were discussed, and amoug 
others. the nature of the principle of life, and whether there was any 
probability of its ewer being discovered and communicated. They 


talked of” the eiperiments of Dr. Darwin, (1 speak not of what the | 


Doctor really did, or said that he did, but, as more to my purpose, of 


| what was then spoken of as having been done by bim,) who preserved 


a piece of vermicelliin a glass cage. till by some extraordinary meansit 
hegan to move with voluntary motion. Not thos, after oil, would | 

be given. Perhaps corpse would be re-animated; galvanism had given 
token of such things; perhaps the component parts of a creature might 


| be nnanufactured, brought together, and endued with vital warmth. 


| before we retired to rest 


Night waned upon this talk, and even the witching hour had gone by 
When I had placed my bead on my pillow 
My imagination, unbidden 
possessed and guided me, gifting the successive images that arose in my 
| saw— 


I did not sleep, nor could Tbe said to think 


mind with a vividness far beyond the usual bound of reveri: 
with shut eyes, but acute mental vision,—L saw the pale student of un 
hallowed arts kneeling beside the thing he had put together. [saw the 
hideous phantasm of aman stretched out, and then on the working of 
some powerful engine, shew signs of life, and stir with an uneasy, ball 
vital motion. Frightful must it be; for supremely frightful would be the 
effect of any human endeavour to mock the stupendous mechanism 
of the Creator of the world. His suceess would terrify the arti«t; 
1 


Lhe would rush away from his odious handywork, horror-stricken. He 


would hope that, left to itself, the slight spark of life which he pad 
communicated, would fade; that this thing whtich had reecived such 
imperfect animation, would subside into dead matter; and he might 
sleep in the belief that the silence of the grave would quench for ever 
the transiant exietence of the hideons corps which he had looked por 
asthe cradle of life. Hesleeps; but he isawakeoed; he opens his eyes 
behold the horrid thing stands at bis bedside. opening his curtains, and 
looking on him with yellow, watery, but speculative eyes 

T opened mine interror. The idea so possessed my mind, that @ thrill 
of fear ran through me. and I wished to exchange the ghastly image of 
of my fancy for the realities around 
the da k parquet, the closed shutters, with the moon-light struegling 
through, and the sense | had that the glassy lake and white high Alpe 


I see them «till: the very room, 


were heyond. Lcou'd not so easily get ridof my hideous phantom: 
still it haunted me. I must try to think of something els- I recurred 
to my ghost story,—my tiresome unlucky ghost story! OF! if { could 
only contrive one which would frighten my reader asl myself had been 
frightened that night 

Swift as light, and as cheering. was the idea that broke in upon me 


What terrified me will terrify others: and Lneed on- 


‘T have found it! 

ly describe the spectre which had haunted my midnight pillow.” On 
the morrow Lannounced that [had thought of a story I began that das 
with the words, It was on a dreary night of Norember, making y 
transcript of the grim terrors of my waking dream 


At first [thought bat of a few pages—ot a short tale: but Shelley 


only a 


urged me to develoy ” the 
the sugcestion of one incident, nor scarcely of one train of feeling, to 
my hashand 
Pr 


idea at greater leneth. | certainly did not awe 


and vet. but for his incitement, tt would never have taken 


e form in whiel it was presente d to the world From this declaration 


I must expect the ' reface As tar as { can recollect, it was entirely writ 


ten tv him 


And now. once again, [hid my hideous progeny go forth and prosper 


Il have an affection for it. for it was the offepring of hapry days when 
eath and erief were but words, which found no true echo in my heart 
It« several pages speak of many av atk many a drive, and many acon 
versation, when | was not alone: end my companion was one wu in 
r wid. L«hall newer see more Lat this is for myseil; my re idere 

on . to do wit theee associations 
I : it one word asto the alterations I have made They are 
pally those f« I wee n ino pertion of the ory. n 
» wless or corcumetances [have mended t 
oa fl nierier wit the ' r 
err af ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I j t ‘ ly fined t ‘ 


| Castie walls; bat soon a gate swung back, a siep was heard, the door of , 


radiance of brilliant imagery, and inthe music of the most melodious | 


M.W. 8. 

London, Oct. 15, 1831. . 

| ? —_— 

/ RABY CASTLE, THE StiAT OF THE MARQUESS 
OF CLEVELAND. 

Time has thrown around the sents ot the principal nobles of Ragland 
an interest eseeeded by those of no other country. Many of their 
aacieat castles might supply materials for a history. Alternate seats of 
war and revelry, the banquet, or the tou;nament; strength was, for 
them as necessary 48 splendour; heace the mebly fretied roots, and ce- 
riously panelled chambers were guarded with thick embattiiod walls, end 
| towers of defence. The brewking up of the feudal system Usroughoot 

Europe neterafly tended to diminiek the number of these strong hobds ; 

—the civil wars—the destroying hond of tiae—the violeoce of Crom- 
| well have left Many @ picturesque ruin, clad ia the dark robe of ivy as ie 
the garb of widow hood, to mark the spot where once (he beugtty cvble, 
ruled the surrounding country 

According to Camden, Raby was given to the Church at Durham by 
King Canate, from «hom the tamily of the Nevilles, or de Nove Villa, 
hed Ut, on eopdition of paying four pounds, aud asiag, yearly, The 
tamily built bere a spactous caustic, Wiech was their principal sent; but 
in the reign of James the fret, it descended to the family of the Vanes, 
ennobled ander the tithes of Lord Bernard, of Bernard Castle, Baron 
Raby, Eart of Darlington, nod Marquess Cleveland, its present posses- 
sor being the first of his (amily elevated to that diguity 

It migut pumzle an architect to define the style of Raby Castle, one 
of the most splendid mansions in Earope. Toe rude Sasva arch, the 
Gothic buttress, the Norman tower, ere clastered in proad erandeur te- 
gether, and form 4 most imposing whole. As itis, however, our inten- 
tion to desortbe its princely halls aad chambers, we will wave the con- 
sideration of Hs architectural peculiarities, 

The hail of entrance, a superb room, resembles a miniature cathedral 
its carved roof is supported by two rows of porphyry colua@ms, At the 
end is a rich Velvet curtain opening into the circular state drawing room. 
The carriages of visitors drive into this apartment. Aller passing (irough, 
| this portal, they find themselves in the state suloou reception; the walle 





| of which are painted in Gothic panels, adorned with coronets and cy~ 
phers. The curtains, chairs, &c. are ensuute, formed of rieh brocated 
satin and getd. The fitting ap of this room alone cost ten thousend 
pounds. Tt was, we believe, prepared for the present King of Belgiom 
on his Gest visit to Raby. Oothat occasion, the people tovk (he heres 
rom his eafrisge, end dragged him, in triamph, into the tall of 
rotrance 

Adjoining the same drawing room, is a suite of apartments farnished 
in the Chinese style, tor the reception of the late kine The ceilings 
are ornamented with rich trellis work; the walls painted to resemble 
‘the interior af a Pagoda, while vases, dragons, and piles of the most 
costly antique china are scattered around the room in sple odid profusion 
ln viewing there articles of vertu, the vivitor is frequeutly at a low whe 
ther most to@d@muire the tastes which pre sided over the collectiog, or the 
almost bodudiess wealth necessary to bring so many treasures of art 
together 

The Baronial hall nest attracts the attention. It is, we believe, the 
largest in England—superior, in poiut of satijuity, to the one at Arun 
del, although it cannot boast of the superb painted windows, of the 
latter, which the preseot Duke of Nortotk, from certain anplensaat asso. 
cintions, caused to beremoved, That at Keby ie vow fitted up by the 
Mare ioness, asa museum. The rough inmates of the forest, barutess 
we the fleree Barons who once feasted beneath the fretted root, are 
chained in grimic life to guard the duors. Handsome gles cabinets are 
arranged around the walls, enriched with all that mineralogy can yield, 
mingled with shells, fossils, bones, dried specimens of avinel and vege 

ble life, works of art, and relics of the olden times. Beveral articles 
connected with the worship of the Catholic church are hove preserved 

Amongst Oters, « curivas cross, or rood, as Ht was anciently called, and 

spoon set With precious stones doutbtiens formerly used in the cere- 
mony of comsecration. The windows of this banquet ball look into the 

Pork, and over a circular tower, It has been contemplated by the 
| present Mafquess, to extend the east end of the building GH it shell form 
« continvetion of the lower part, substituting arch ore! Gothic window, 
of a cireulae foun, for the plain bal Norman ones which, af present, 
disigure it 

Belore taking our leave of this interesting apartment, we must not 
forget to potice Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of the Marehioness, 
the esiretite ead of the hall—one of bis happiest eforts, “There is a 
and womanly grace about the countenance, which those who know the 
voble original cannot teil to recogaime. 

‘The dining aud private drawing-rooms are furaished ina mined style, 
principally modern, but adorned with many good pietores, by Caine 
horeugh, Oetade, Wouveemans, and Clead Amonget the taurily jor 
traits, mony of which are valuable, is one of the ancestor of the nuble 
Marquess, the celebrated Sir Warry Vane. Wt is in Vandyke's peculiar 
style, (hough LT should think its authenticity, asa painting of that cele 
brated artist, might admit of question Many are the rooms ia this 
stately fabric whieh the casual vitor is not conducted through, They 
are pole te with all the elegancies of lile, and wo thy of the noble 
owners 

Tne Park and scenery around Raby is delightful, partaking of that 
rich domestic character for which our English views are celebrated 
Long may the old balls of the castle ecta to the cheerful voice oad 
light step of the young end nuble! Loug may its rich woods ead ver 


deat slopes furnish haunts to the deer, ead sportto tie hantemaa ! 


— 
PARIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
Oot, 17th, EN 


The reception of the Royal Chateau des Tuileries have been unorual 
ly numerous and splendid during the past week: several grand dinwere 
have been given by the King, to the different members of the corps diplo 
matique, wad« ther distinguished foreigners, and every thing indicutes a 
gay winter within the Gothic walls of the palace of « hundred kings. 
The public in general is much piensed with bis Majerty's change of resi- 
denee, and the mmon peojte are now fully convinced thet Loots 
Philip's new dynasty is solidly established. His Majesty knows that 
leven popular preudice is not to be disregarded by a popular sovereign; 
lhe is well versed too, ia the character of his subjects, who, @ith oll hele 

republican fantesies, are innately atiached to the pomp, aed show, sad 
The French are in fact, a melodramatic nation, 
{ the Palais Royal was not sufficiently extensive fur the 
gratification of one of their’ ruling passions.” Louls Philip, however, 
is not changed: be still preserves those simple, oneflected, and confiding 
habits which eo eminbly coutrast with bis Ligh station, and tender him, 
tike the monarch of G eat Britain, so beloved Ly the mass of the public 
I met his Majesty, afew days ago, crossing the Rue de Rivoli, on his 
way tothe Palais Re yal accompanied by a single aid de-camp, both ¢@ 
pud in plain costome, and enc h with a walking-cane in his head, The 
people in that neighbourhood are accuttumed to these lacegnito pro 
nd. in deference to the King's expressed wish, they seldom 
exhibit any «utward or visible signs of recognition 

regret to say that the elder Princess d'Orleans has been indisposed 
for some time pest, bat is, happily, now recovering. I stated before, 
that few alterations had been made io the interior of the Chateau; but, 

sith ¢ Inudatle purpose of employing the suffering poor, ® consider 
ile portion of the putlic gardens adjoining the Palace. are to be trans 
wmed into ” private promennde for the Court: for whieh purpose & 
side and deep fosse is now digging, to form the line of demarcation. 
Phe motive may he pi snthrogie, bat I consider the act rather im poll- 
and { hawe no doult malevo- 
lence and misropresentation will teke advantage of the circumstance. 
tfocget to olmerve that the park of artillery belonging to the 
Notional Guard. bas been removed from the wie mmity of the Chatera 
The kindly feelin and bonkommic of the King. is strikingly enemy tified 
goodness to all who serve him, 


pectme leo royalty 


snd the stag 


menades 


ne wubieh are too iM evident; 


wheatmay be termed bis patriarchal 


; sthel est to the lowest: and th benevolent condescension is 
ht most reeneetfal devoted inte I have had many per- 

sonal oppeorte ties of witnessing ft and | am persuaded, that from 
Maiesty’s t Gentleman, down to the seek, old Eagtlish-looking 
cone ‘ f not a sinele retainerin the Palo ce. whose attachment 


amester. does not e1cinde every selfish consideratrver 


One the first, the oldest, and most intimate of his Majesty s friends 
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Chr Albion. December 1%, 





Qae—- ocr . 
the Viscount de Chabot, s Nobleman of Lrish extraction, whe, w th his 


But we wou t turn to the brighier swe of the picture, and shew that |“ Francis the Firsi,” the Diama is to be represented is materially altered 


namerous and eherming family, always resides under the same roof with | there is plenty of materia! fur amusement and mervelling in the new | from the original, and better adapted to scenic eect. Young, Charles 
bis Hlustriogs master. It is through this medium, that Louls Philip's | (would we could say, bipedic, but the bipeds are the worst things in it)| Kemble. and the tair authoress, will perform the principal cheracters. 


ou private charities are bestowed, with discrimination, but unos 
fen y, The decayed man of letters the woru-out ariist, the vete- | 


ran abidier, the soldier's widow, the destitute of every description, | engage in—very little need be said. 

hand. and all pathos on the other, not one of the audience would listeu 

to it. They gu to see, notto hear. a agg would, probably, have, 
t 


whose misfortunes and characters merited aid, have never app ied to! 


the Viscount. de Chabot without having their “tales of woe,” listened to | 
with courtesy, and alleviated, if possible, by the Louaty of Philippe | 
@Oricans. hey who aceuse the King of the French of avarice, know 
Ain not. The Queen, the Princesses, and. indeed, every member of the } 
Wayet Family, partake of the King’s beneficent disposition: they not} 
on 


y take pleasure in doing good, bat in doing it to the good, aud the de-| jump at once tothe fourth scene. M. Martin is discovered, in an enele- | to<¢ of the sin of forgery. Lord Falkland, we recollect. 


serving, and the truly unfortunate. j 

The venerable Latayette was present at a nuptial ceremony, solemized | 
last week, by the Archbishop of Paris, at the church of Saint Thomas | 
PAquin. Ut was remarked, with some surprise, that the patriot General | 
appeared to be on the most cordial terms with the Cartist Archbishop. | 
[have since learnt the cause of this singular approximation of these | 
antipodes in politics, as they may truly be denominated. It appears | 
that during the riots in February last, General Lafayette generously offer. | 
ed to M. de Quelen, a retreat at Lagrange, where the pretended patriots | 
who devastated the episcopal palace, would scarcely Lave thought of 
secking the then fugitive chief of the Gothic church : 

Amongst other fashionable follies imported trom your side of the 
channel, that of betting, or laying wagers, is become very prevalert, of 
late, with our young men of ton. I witnessed, the other morning, @ | 
Most distressing event, arising out of one of those puires“ against time, } 
6s they are termed in sporting phraseology. Returning from an enrly | 
promenade, | saw atithury, drawn by # young gentleman, in the place 

' 


Of a horse, suddenly stop at the Barriére d' Etoile ; at the me instant, 
the hapless youth fell to the ground exclaiming, * Je suis mort!” and 
died ou the spot. The body was taken into the bureau del’ Octroi, and | 
medical ajd applied, but in vain: he had ruptured a hlood-vessel, in | 
drawing the tilbury from the Rue d' Angouleme to the barriére,—about a 
@ile in rising ground,—within the space of an hour, for a wager of 500 
francs! Ue was ‘the only son of his mother, a widow” lady of great 
respectability. who lost her husband at the attack of Algiers | 
« Monsircur Museein is no longer the dey-lion of Algiers, nor the lion of | 


e dey here: he is smoothed down. or rather polished up to the mode | 


Paria, ond, already, speaks French like a—Turk. 

M. le Due de Mortewmart, late Ambassador of St) Petersborg, bas send. | 
denly retired to his country-seat. The opposition journals assert that 
the Dake has incurred ministerial displeasure, because he retused per- 
sonally and publicly to contradict the sinister reports of the liberal 
press, in bis reason for leaving the capital of the Cza: 


Hime Porte, having obtained leave of absence from bis court, lately em- 
barked oa board the Acteon frigate for Malta, leaving Mr. Mandeville as 
charge d'affaire ut Constantinople. —M. de Chateandrand is daily expect. 
ediu Paris. It is said the Viscount has a new political pamphlet ready 
for the press. 

On Tuesday evening last, the first marringe according to the Saint 
Bimonian rites, was celebrated in their chapel, Rue Tailhout 

Telegrap)s are about to be established in Belgiom, commonicaing 
with that from Paris. f 

The Chevalier de Rocha, Envoy Extraordinary from Don Pedro IL, 
Emperor of the Brazils, had a private audience of bis Majesty, Louis 
Philip, on Saturday last, for the purpose of presenting bis credentials. 
His Excellency was aiterwards presented to the Queen and Princesses. 

The fushionable w atering-place of Spa bos been ravaged by a dreadful 
fre. which broke out at a teker'sshop, on the 7th instant. near midnight 
Beventeen houses were destroyed, including the Hotels de Soubise and 
POsende. Tie church checked the progress of the flames, which were 
not got under till the following morning. 

The ancient Archbishop of Genoa, and late nuncio in France, has 
been elevated to the dignity of a cardinal 

The Hungarian cardinal, De Rudna, who recently fell ayfetim to the 


ravages of the cholera, had expended from his private parse, two mil- | 


fions of florins, townrds the construction of the Cathedralof Gron (in 
Hongary.) which stil! remains unfinished. This lamented prelate annu- 
ally distributed 100,000 florins in acts of charity and almsgiving. M 
de P rker, the Archbishop of Gilou, and author of several epic, not epis 
eopal, poems, is expr ected to be his successor. : y 

The monastery of Trappists, at Mellerove, in Britanny, tas been dis. 
solved by authority. The community comprised forty-gine French 
Brothers and seventy-two British. The former have heen sent to thei 
respective birth places. and the latter are ta be conveyed to Exgiand, 
through the mediom of the English consul at Nantes, 

The property of most of the chiefs of the late Polish army has been 
sequestrated. It is reported, however, that the #ervic Countess de 
Plater has been relensed from “© darance vile,” and that she is now 

aced under the surreiflance of the Russian police. Her gallant brother 
im escaped, but the w hole of bis immense possessions are confiscated 

Amongst our latest arrivals are, Mrs. Charles Kea.ble and her youngest 
daughter, whose education is to be finished in Paris. I frequently see 
them at the Chevalier Rennis's readirg-rooms, to which theedlite of ovr 
fashionable and fair visitors daily resort, to enjoy the “fenst ef reason.’ 
and become au fait of all that is en meurement in polities and the gay 
world.—Lord Granville returned (0 Parison Thursday, and on Saturday 
had an audience of his Majesty 


P.8. The Minister has received several checks of Inte inthe Cham- | 
ber; the hereditary peerage has beea abolished, contrary to his private | 


wishes: on the ether hand. he has succeeded in rejecting several liberal 
amendments. To-day. the grand strnggie takes place in regard to the 
power of nominating peers for life. I think M. Pere r's footing is not re ry 
sure.at this moment 
——— 
THE LIONS DRURY LANE, 

The question, “ What will the Lions do " has been answered tri 
vywphantty The Bill brought ander the consideration of the dramatic 

»Cament, by the hon Member for Drury Lave, has been, onthe whole, 
pobi¥ supperied: it has been submitted to a Committee of the whole 
House, and has received the final assent amd approhation of bis many 


headed Majesty the town 


one hand, and the monarcis of the woods on the other, there will be 
Ritle chance of ectting into Drury Lane for sometime to come: we 
shall recomneend every sight-hanter however, to attempt it, as we have 


donve,—it spares one a world of torture in listening to the descriptions | 


Jat ave sure to follow a negative answer to the question, “ Have you 
geen tive Lions?” Yet, though we were really delighted w ith this zoolo- 
gical spectacle an@ though we are sure that the illustrious four-footea 
strangers did their West, yet we must admit that there is one little speck 
spor . ; 
re waar with the generat delight of the audience: and it arises, we sus 
pect from this circumstaree, that there hapype ns to be not the slightest 
dangers beervable from one end of the performance t » the other { Now 
dhis. after the tremors and excitement that have prevailed for some 
oking. Lis notto be ndured, that 


weeks past approaches to the pros 
Ma Vy persous, no 


one should nave suffered so much fear for nothing 
doubt, have gene to the theatre under the impression of seeing a peer 


or two d aggre | ym the stave-bo. hy one of the rew aecessions to the 


company ; er of detecting an ele phant in the act of putting op bls trunk 
bato the second cieele, and watking off w ith an heiress We ‘ urselves 
were curious to know whether the boa-co Ustrictors would make anv at 
tack upon the serpents th the orchestra; and we are satisfied, that the 
more philosophi alporton of the 4 ublie must have felt anxious to sec 
the e®ect produced Sy ibe monkeys and the wusta hioed part of the 
lin the bad at the 


audience Now, all these anticipations were nipp? : 
very first performance Nota fgurante has been swallowed, not at d- 
@ier has been torn in pieces, aot a single renter bas een trampled to 


death of all the five handred that tor k their places in the yur on the first 
night People had made their wills. and de eternal adieu to their re 
batives, only to return home again wv ithow! so much asa scratch 

Are we not 


without 


Qn approving pat on the head from the elepornt’s fy e-pan 

ficht in declaring, that our pleasure is not penrctly pore, that we were 
disappointed ot see ne how actiwely tm nd | 5? nmarch ng among t 
brutes—thaet elephants seemed tomaqne t eives ron the preten 
sions to etiquette snd that lions Notely refused »eat a race ol 


ecbildren that appre aved to have been set be ' em ra inguet 


en and ornitholozic drama ot “ Hyder Ali, or the Lions ot 


| were the monkeys behind the rest in the march of intellectuality. Bur} 
His Excelleney, M. R. Gordon. the British Ambassador of the Sub- | our praise is not yet at an end; the praise has been yroduced in a style 


7 . - : ’ Rules for Lords to choose Titles by —1. Av . possi 
lysore.” Of tie piece itseli—the mere dramatic den for the lions to | Po mp romantic name, which = aay ar _— pri we 
Were it all wit on the one had Lord Morley, not many years ago, obliged to complain of his Lord. 
ship's title being usurped in a melo-drama (“ The Blind Beggar of Beth- 
nol Green,” we believe), at the C rg-—2. i i 
been as energetic a represemationof Hyder Ali as Mr. H. Wallack. but, ames which belong to orgy ig = Rey OT ~~ 
few would find it out. We have no eyes, in short, but for M. Martin, ; allengeged. If agarret'eer off the Strand sits down to communieat 
and the “brutelities” that followed ia his train. We shall theretove | hic idens on Reform, or things in general, to a newspaper, the clranc “ 
pass over the “ plot; we shall shut our ears to Mr. Harley's jokes, and | are, that he signs the name of one of these Noblemen, whoil nee 
sure of aimost invisible wire, sleeping upona honess, not remarkable | ous as to coinplain of this practice a short time ago, in s hecnae 
for its size, but sufficiently formidable to make the persons in the front) Editor of a peper.—3. If you wish yourself to be periodical annoyed 
row of the pit wish themselves in a less ostentatious part of it. This according as the Whig or Tory newspapers are well or ill-atected t ’ 
scene has a very exciting and pleasant eflect; what follows is of a more | you, take a title obnoxious toa pun; for example—there’s pm ; Lord 
alarming character. Alion. of proportioned size to bis mate, is seen Gage; whenever he isin disfavour, the remark is ready that he Sine be 
shaking his mene, and switching his tail, not exactly “ asa gentiewun | a very green Gage indeed. Lord Howe will be perpetually reminded of 
switches his cane,” but with « ferocity that prompts hope that the tives | ghe opening words of the third psalm—~ Lord how ere they increased 
of every one of the company have been providentially insured. Im|ghat trouble me!” which, as it isa peniiential psalm, may be consi 
this scene, the lion is protecting Sadhusing (M. Martin) from Hyder's fol- | dered as not inapplicatle. The Farl of Craren is exposed to constant 
lowers, whose spears are directed against him or all sides, so that he is | (aunts upon his courage, since the accession of the ¢ esent Ministr 
kept for some minutes in a fine phrenay, that produces some startling ef-| What a host of witticiems we have had upon the title of Gre I is 
fects. Sadhusing \s. however, captured, end sentenced to be thrown in-| frich tithe of Lon onderry alone serves Earl Vane from tein oe 
to the den of a furious lioness, with a promise of pardon, if he conquers | about by every gust of puodsing. Hay, but that bappe.s to — Loré 
the queen of quadripeds. Armed with a spear, be enters the enclosure,| Kinnoul, would be cut down w eekly. What endless music has there 
and areal give-and-take com‘at ensaes; this is by far the finest bit of | not been played upon Fife, and so foith. It is not neeessary io extend 
lionism In the piece; the animal, though not a powerfal one, seems exci. | the tistany farther. Wea eof opinton that Tom Hoo, it he thought 
ted to the proper pitch, and would evidently make one believe that she seriously on this branch of his business, might sweep half the Peerage 
isin earnest. The struggle having endured the due number of minutes, | ipto bis net.—Court Journal. 
the lioness shrinks into a corner, and disterding her fearful jaws, re- 
ceives, between them, the spearof the conquering Sadhusing, who, be 
sides being pgrdoned, has the gratification of fling the beart of Hyder 
with a sudden fit of piety and penitence that renders the piece no less 
moral than romantic. Of the other dumb actors (Including M. Martin, 
whose style of action is picturesqne, though extravagant) we cannot give 
tull length portraits; the elephants, senior and junior, must be satisfied 








Froma Correspondent —One of the strong reasons for Reform urged 
hy Ministers is the anomalies in the present mude of election. Now, 
as they nre pleased to inflict a new Constitution on Scotland es well ag 
England and Lelend, and as they profess an arithmetical system of dis 
ltributing the right of voting, it would be well that some consistency 

reigned over this part of their project. How comes it then that Cumber- 
' . : ; 4 land, with only 156,000 souls, isto heve four Members. and the nei 
with A kit-cat sketch of their pretensions, particularly as they are old | bouring county of Dumfries, with ay opulation of 263,000, is to fore 
acquaintances: the boas, fying themse Ives in true-lover's-knots about llowed one? This is one. among many instances of Whig partialit 
the necks of # couple of children, did aot charm ns; nor did the tiger-| ep ich onght to open the eyes of those of our countrymen w “ still im. 
hunt. performed by a puma, e jaguar, or am ocelot, or whatever cas oe BT upon “ the whole Bill." — Scotch paper. 


it might he, captivate us particularly; but we must acknowledge that | E F . baa e 
the pelican (whose “ bill” bas already occasioned the perpetration of | ve -uraore pnery pone of — ity in a Stenlock.— Vt has been remarked 
ianumeraSle premeditxted impromptos) fey ped bis wingsfearlessly; nor | ’Y fishermen ae ye —s residing on the shores of Lochfine, that withia 
these dozen years there has been a wouderful decrease in the quantity 
of herrings taken; so mueh so, that what was formerly reckoned a 
tolerable year is now of very rare occurvence, ‘This falling off has been 
attributed to various causes, and, among these, sieam navigation has noe 
heen forgotten The true cause, however, appears to be the vast accu- 
mulation of eels. stenlocks, and ocher destructive vermin inthe loch, and 
with which it now swarms from top to bottom. Their enormous in- 
roads upon the herring shoals may be estimated from the single cireum- 
stance thatin one stenlock 12 herrings have been found. all entire, and 
in as good a state for use as if just taken from the net. When we con- 
sider the incalculable havock which this must produce, we may cease 
Suntmar »D from wondering at the herrings deserting their old favourite resort. The 
ae instance of voracity. however, which we wish more particularly to men. 
-- tion. occurred lately, when. ov opening an immense fish of the above 

The Grand Duchess Helene and Prince Frederick of Wirtemburg, description, there was found, besides nine herrings, a part of an old shoe 
with their extensive suite, oceupy the whole of the Clarendon Hotel! in | and a family letter-bag, containing a London newspaper, and a circular 
Old Bond-street, with the exception of the coffee room. which continues | from the Scots Times, of which the following words were all that could 
open to the public. The daily expenditure of these royal and noble per- | be made out :—“ Sir, we hereby intimate. that unless your subscription 
sonages, including their attendants, amounts to one hundred pounds. | to the Scots Times. which is aow two years due, be not instantly paid 
Seventy-five pair of wax-lights are consumed every evening. wp. we shall be under the necessity of stopping the paper and prose- 
cuting for the amount.” —From the address being entirely obliterated, 
we are ignorant for what tardy subscriber it wasintended. A return, 
however, from so singular a ‘ Dead letter office” struck us as # very unac- 
countable circumstance. |We do not know what effect it may have epon 
some of our su! scribers.—Scotts Times. [An ingenious hint.} 

Staunch Votaries of Hymen—Lately was married at Nantwich, Mr, 
Abrrham Coll y. a veteran of 70, to Catherine Jenkins, a blooming 
widow of 75. This wes the fourth attendance of the bridegroom at 
the hymeneal altar, and he had been a widower only four weeks. At 
the early age of 17 he married his first wife, who shortly after *‘ sicken- 
ed, drooped, and died; and in his 19th vear, he married again. Hig 
seeond wife lived but six weeks, and he placed his affections upon his 
third, a casnal spectater during the fuuerat obseqnies. He was her 
third husband, and he is third husband to his present wife 

Extraordinary feat of Strength.—In the last number of “ Bell's Life in 
London” there is a challenge given by a gentlemen to lift 80 pounds in 
one hand over his head. This is certainly a great feat of strength; but 
we have this day witnessed at Glasgow a much more extraordinary per- 





of profusion seldom witnessed even in this ace of dresses and decora- 
tions. The costume and embellishments are superb; and tie scenery 
——hut we may spare one description, and say, at once, that it is Stanfield’s. 
To this we shall only add, that all who “ go to see the lions,” should stay 
till the curtain falls, as the picture presented at the conclusion is, without 
a single exception, the most gorgeous and picturesque that we ever wit- 
nessed upon the stage. 








The Eart and Countess of Harrington have left town for their seat at 
Elvaston, where it will be remembered bis Lordship’s nuptials were ce- 
lebrated. The Countess, who is ‘in that state that ladies wish to be 
who love their lords,” will remain at Elvaston until after her accouche- 
ment, when they will return to London, and take possession of Pem- 
broke House, in Privy Gardens, at present inhabited by Lord Goderich, 
who bas taken a house on Carlton Terrace. 


The present Duke of Newcastle never has resided at his chatean at 
Nottingham, which, when it was burnt the other day, was inhabited by 
two old women. The noble Duke's seat at Clumber, in Nottingham 
shire, we are happy to undetsti*. d, bas not been threatened in any way 
Whatever differences of opinion may be evtertainedon the subject of 
his Grace's politics, there is not. in privete life, a more amiable man or a 
better landlord. The noble Duke is a widower with six sons and five 
daughters. His eldest son, the Earl of Lincoln, will be of age next 
May 











The question that arises now, fs, “ What | 
will the public do? for it is very clear that what with the Woods on the | 


the brightness of the exhibition; a feeling of disappointment | 


Mr. Oury (solo violin of the King’s Theatre) was married, on Thurs- | 
formance:—The gentleman who performed it is litthe more than 20 


day last, to the celebrated and accomplished German Pianisite, Made 
i ‘eo . i . 
moiselle de Belleville. years of age, Fut extremely athletic. With one hand he lifted 91 ponnds, 
Lord Brougham left town at an early hour yesterday morning, for | and raised it at arm’s length above his head keeping his arm extended, 
Brougham Hall, Westmoreland. with the immense load upon it, for several seconds. The weights em- 
|} ‘The Mr. Meredith who died suddenly on the 19th July, at Cai | ployed for this purpose were—one 56, one of 21 and one of 7 pounds 
ro, was at the moment of his death. with his young friend Mr. | (ied together—in all 91 pounds. Oa another occasivn the same gentle- 
D)'Israeli, the author of “Vivian Grey,” “The Young Duke,” &c. | mn lifted from the ground an iron bar weighiug 53 st. 1b. He did it 
| They had been for some time travelling in the East, and were contem- | !#irly with his hands alone, and without any assistance from ropes round 
plating their return to England. Meredith was a very accomplished | the shoulders, as is sometimes done. 
young man, and heir to an immense fortune.—He had been betrothed | Opening of King’s College.—The public op-ning of this College took 
, to Miss D'Israeti, (daughter of the literaty veteran) who remains iacon- place on Saturday, and was honoured by the attendance of the Arch- 
solable at so sudden an event, bishop of Canterbury, the Bisnop of London, Lord Henley, Lord Bex- 
The author of the successful and piquant novel of “Sydenham,” is, | !ey. Sir H. Halford, Mr. Tooke, several Clergymen of high reputation, 
we understand, about to publish a sequel to that story, under the title of | #¥d & numerous assemblage of Ladies aud Gentlemen. At bhalf-past 
“Alice Paulet,” the object of which is to exhibit the satirice! hero in his | One o'clock the noble personages we have named entered the chapel of 
new condition of e married man, and thus to enable bint to make his | the Institution. Divine Service was then performed in a most impres- 
caustic observations Ou scenes and characters which would necessarily | sive Manner, with the assistance of the King’s Scholars who were in at- 
| have been excluded from his s¢ rutiny asa bachelor. If the appearance | tendance under the direction of Mr. Harris. The Bishop of London 
| of this novel is dreaded by many, as indeed may be expected, it will no then addressed the company at some length, on the necessity of com- 
doubt be welcomed by more. bining instruction in the Christian religion with generaleducation. He 
{ <A translation of eg laid it down as a truism, that a mao who did net comprel:eud the full ex- 
tent of his moral daties could not fill a place in society so efficiently and 
rious partic ulars respecting her bushand (General Junot}, and other dis laudably as the eyed ho linger ssed such know ledge, although they inight 
| tinguished persons attached to the fortanes of Napoleon. It may, in- he equally skilled in genral attainments.— rhe Principal of the College, 
| deed, be stid to abound in personal anecdotes, grave and gay, someiimes | (the Rev W. Otter, A.M.). made along address on the seme subject— 
| carrying us to the profoundest depths of pathos—sometimes refre shine us| namely, the henefits whic hk would accrue from the institution of a Col- 
with the most delighted mirth, but all pencilled off with that matchless | lege that aniied relizious with general education as its system. The 
grace which a French woman of fashion only can expect to attain, We | °OMPAry then departed. 
should add, that the translation of this work will be published at one Friends of the People — What tiews frae Perth, Saunders?” said an 
half the price of the Paris edition. Md wife to her neighbour, who had just returned from a visit to the Fair 
We understand, from undeniable authority, that a private arrangement | cwy. n suae vb dies Etspet ; bat the Sodies of Perth are a’ unro glad that 
has been come to between the Cabinets of Great Britain and France, on 8 nilie Wright is on to be J rovost ssi W hat is rr this Bailie Wright, 
| the subject of Portugal It has been positively decided. that the present | : vat they ~ vate bengs ' oe — d ws 0 be's a brewer, and a great 
| system of misrule shall not continue. Don Pedro is now on his way t friend o’ the people ‘ Ay, rejoined Pispet, « a brewer, and a friend 
| England. He brs received an assurance frou the French Cabinet, that |” the m yple too; see Mn rs on : > on Mecca re 
_ i _ : BiB as om YS - wane . was a brewer and ane o »¢ trienas Oo ie eopie, and rove 
they will concur in every thing to which our Ministers may agree Wright he as gude to the folk 0’ Perth as Jamie Mackie was to the folk 
o Coupar Angus, they'll hae nae reason to rue their choice.” ** What 
friendly thing did Jamie Mackie do for the folks o° Coupar, Etspet ?” 
‘Peace he wi’ him. honest man. he selt his ale for a penny, when ither folk 
took three bawbees fort! ! !'— Perthshire Advertiser 


Memoirs of the Duchess d'Abrantes,” we per 
ceive, isannounced for immediate publication. ‘The work is full of en 


It has been resolved by the British and French Cabinets to investigats 
the ¢ npl sints made against the President of Greece, and to re move 
him from his pest if they should be found to be true. It is said that th: 

rother of the King of Belgium will be offered the throne of Greece 
huto . » this at nreee » annaidered ore 

ut ot course this, at present, must be considered as mere rumour Harris v. Kemble—The House of Lords gave judgment on this long 
pending case; affirming the judgment of the late Chancellor, hy w hich 
the decision of the Master of the Rolls was reversed. The decision is 


in favour of Mr. Kemble 
PARISIAN FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 
Hats of Leghoru and Paiile d’Italie are still much worn, and the fea- 


. ‘ thers and ribbons with which they are trimmed are so beautiful, that we 
Liston, the Comedian, wa mmongst the spectators inthe Painted Cham- heal! , 


We understand that the Lions are bringing nearly £500 every night 
to Drury Lane. These rece ipts will enable the management to briny 
forward, inthe most splendid style, some of the best productions ot the 
best English Dramatists 

Lord Levison Gower has a new Tragedy at Covent Garden Thx atre, 
which is acce pted, and will be one of the early novelties 

shal! regret their 


eng aid aside Hats are gradually varying im form, 


ber at the House of Lords on Ti +iraday. when the King prorogued Par- | feam th © capotrs inglaises: they are wider, rounder, and more off the 
eto tard Broeghem att ended his Majesty from the carringe tothe | farehead. ‘The interior of the brims are trimmed with a few light cognes 
Rating 4° rao when the Chancellor passed Liston, who had station: | of ibbon: and to the strings are occasionally fastened meutonméres of 
ed himself in the iro ‘ armonst the assembled visitors, the learned Lord | 1, nie; but these are no longer considered indispensable W ith regard 
fOUnT It exire ie feult »pres ve its gravi y t the extern trimonis artichoke bows of cockades are now snceceed- 

Miss Fanny Kemble’s new Cracedy will andoubtedly ly. produced at edby | re (OMNES ned of ribbon composed of satin and cauze pl ced 
Covent Garden da t pre_ent seacon. Although the plotand eround liquely on the crown, Flowers and feathers are sometimes employed 
wor of the play is sume es that which is ne in the press, entitled | v ithout ribbon 
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"The dress hats, which are now begining to appear al the opera, some-| the Lenure o land 1a AOE SUH, Wey BFE Cynaned Iv luuEe perucutar vO 


what resemble berets, and are worn very 


much on one side. We ob- jects, both those matters are aduutted to be more proper subjects oi 


served one afew evenings ago, composed of pink crape; under the | teterna! and exterual legistatioa— vat there is ov abandunment of the 


brim oo the left :ide, a blonde was quiiled in the torm of a fan, and after 

ing round the edge of the hat, was fastened under a bow mt the aj 

r part ef the crown, from whence two teathers drooped towards the 
eft side. 


| supreme right. 


Monday, 27th November, 1331. 


LORD GODERICH'S DESPATCH ConTiNUED 


Dresses continue to be worn with plain hems; but these are usually | iminediately in discu-sion, the very articles ot the despatch c ted by the | 


stiffened by a lining of muslin. On dresses of a transparent Me ogee 
little trimming of needle-work or embroidery generally surmounts the 
ben. Upo a the whole, there is but little change in the make of — 
and pelisses;—w ulsts are still loag, skirts fuil, aad sleeves enormously 
wide on the shoulders. 

—__—. 


PROVINCIAL PARLIAMENT, LOWER CANADA. 
LORD GODERICH'’S DESPATCH. 
Quebec, Nov. 25. 

The House in Committee to consider Lord Goderich's Despatch, and 

e resolutions thereon by Mr. Neilson. : 

Mr. STUART complained of not having bad sufficient time to study 
these reso lutions, although having hastily read them over, he was pre- 
pared to agree with the general scope of them. But as to the first par- 
ticular, he would ask the Hon. mover, fom what part of the despatch 
be could draw the conclusion which this resolution came fo, that bis Ma- 
jesty’s Government bad exclusively left the regulation of the internal 
affairs of that country to the local legisiature. The only passage that re- 
lated to that subject was the 9th aead of the despatch, but that referred 
alone to real property. Where was this general proposition to be found 

in the despatch 7 


Mr. NEILSON said that with the papers before him, the Hon. Member 


evuld easily judge for himself, and if the resolutions did not, ia his opin 
ion, agree with the dispatch, he could propose am endments. Ln two to- 
siances there were express ackvowledgments of the right of the local 
begislature to regniate their internal affairs, and certainly the general spi- 
rit of the despatch, warranted that conclusion, if it were not t» be found 
ia express terms. 

Mr. SPEAKER PAPINEAU said that one of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of this dispatch, was the candour and frankness which appeared 
throughout, and it was impossible to suppose that any reserve existed be 
hind it. In its spirit alone it gave up all internal legislation to the local 
bezislature,—it gave us a carte blanche, even where no complaint had 
been made—the crimiual laws of England which were early introduced 
into this country, and were a chef d'eurre of humanity, and which were 
approved of, admired, and the pride of the population at large, were in 
words left to us. In another part of the dispatch, it was freely ackaow- 
ledged that in legislating for Canada in England, errors and wrongs had 
eccurred—for instance inthe tenures Act, &c. In acknowledging those 
errors, and leaving us to correct them. His Majesty's Goversment had 
identified themselves with our affections and desires. The dispatch had 
diffused @ general satisfaction, and would be read and re-read with 
delight. 

With regard to expressions which justified the wording of this resolu- 
tion :—for a long period the vight of the colunies to legislate internally 
for themselves bad been denied. and the English Parliament maintained 
tbat they had the right of making laws of all kinds forthe colonies. But 
it wasnow widely different; those pretensions, curried to an extreme 
bad lost the former North American Colonies—they forced the people 
first to discuss the principles of such pretensions, and afterwards to have 
recourse to arms. This march of events is natural and unavoidable; 
for it is improbable that a legislatare who know nothing of the people 
they legislate for, of their interests, their habits, their tastes,—who are 
ignorant of their localities—in short of all that legislators ought intimate 
ty to know—it is impossibie that they can enact laws that can either be 
satisfactory or useful. Thank God, we have now no fears of such a state 
ef things. The progress of instruction bas been great, and though not 
rapid, is now developing itself in the mass of the people so as to renders 
every man a judge of the measures adojted.—At the present day, there is 
no Government of force, but a government of persuasion. Never was the 
force of these principles so frankly, and honouratly acknowledged with 
respect to any Briish colony,as now. See what the despatch s«ys, as to the 
Act of 34 Geo. LV. relative to temporary duties rendered permanent, 
for the protection of Upper Canada. It acknowledges “ without re- 
serve, that it was nothing but the necessity of mediating between the 
two provinces that cou'd have justified such an interference by Parlia 
ment.” Asa statesman, Lord Goderich admits that this was not an act 
of legislation, butone of policy, mediationand conciliation. And there 
can be na better mediator-for any difference tetween as and Upper 
Canada, than the British Partiament, when they declare that, thoagh 
they interfered in a case of necessity, the moment the differences be- 
tween the two provinces are amicably adjusted, the law shall be repealed 
They in fact ren u ce the right of interfering in every case.—There is 
no Government in the world that would act with so much magnanimity 
as that of Engiand. They feel they have been imposed npon by in 
triguers—they acknowledge they have been inthe wrong ‘They stand 
Bpon such high g ound that it is no disgrace to retrace their steps. We 
cannol expect, itought not to be expected that such a power should do 
any thing humiliating t+ itself; but they repair the wrong,—they repair 
it nobly—they repeal their laws—and leave all in fatare to the Colonial 
Legislature. They now fully understand that 


loa. Solicitor General, qonstituted an expheit, ackuowledgment that { ciate w ith ws, 


| aternal regulations should be eactusively left io the local legistature. 
| plain common English. be mast see init tne ackuowledgment of an | 
| exclusive right to regulate our internal ufairs—o see any thing eda 
would be throwing on Lord Goderich the aspersiva of usiug youutttoat 5 
{| language 
Mr. MONDELET had, in common with the whole people seen, with 
greater satisiaction, our right adwitted by the despatch to regulate our 
| internal atfairs—to the rigat of the mother country to legesiute tor ber 
fi aniesin ber supreme capacity, it was never denied. He had studied 





the despatch and conscientiously declared, the real aud logical meaning | 
of the words was that we were to regulate ali the interual affairs of the | 
country. (Mr. Smart having requested him to puthis Ginger ou that part | 
| of the despatch.) Mr. Mondelet contiqued that he evald do su in many 
| parts—bat it wes not necessary to come to (hat conctusion trom any par- 
|} treular words but the deductions tu be formed from all, the 
evident seuse of it—the general whole 
Mr. QUESNEL said that with regard to and acknowledement of 
} having done wrong that could scare ely comport with the dignity ot 
| Parliament, but they took higher ground, and supported their dignity by 
repairing the wrong they had done—they could aot otherwise a know 
} ledge their having done wrong toan by the means of en Act to remedy 
it. When they cannot help seeing they bave done wrong. the repeal ot | 
the wrong, the repeal of the wrongful act.is an a knowledgment— we 
want no other or better. Yet that was no eachusive abavdoument of 
the abstract right, nor implied that they renoanced the right of legistat 
ing for us, in cases of absolute necessity 
Mr. Sol. Gen. OUDEN said, that to say thatthe 144h Geo LIL was 
not law, wasto speak nonsense. But again asto the right of Parliament 
to legislate for the Colonies, be must anew, call to the recollection of 
the House that the Lord Chancellor of the present day had declared, 
in express terms, that the right existed, both internally and externaily 
that Porliament had a right to enact laws for the West India Islands, af 
fecting their internal regulations #s to slaves, which were as much pre 
property there as any other species of pro serty 
Mr. MONDELET defended his view of the dispatch relative to the 
present question, and maintained that it was good logic to derive from 
Many separate particulars, a totality—one conclusion 
The question being loudly called for, Mr. Stua t's amendments to 
leave out the last part of the resolution was negatived by a large ma 
jury 
The first second and third resolutioas were then passed unanimousl y 


—>>—— 
COLOMBIA. 
[The following letter has been unavoidably postponed by the press 
of other matter. } 


general | 





[To THER EDITOR OF THE aLBion [ 
Bogota, Oct 13th, 1831 | 
I canscarcely describe to you my feelings, in readingin the New York 
Doily Advertiser, the atrocious attack upon the British Merchants re 
siding in Colombia, The toul slanderer who penned the libel, chargin, 
them indiscriminately, and without exception, of systemutic treason 
and assassination is beneath contempt, and you dealt most properly with 
the case hy briefly and promptly giving the charge a flat contradiction—- 
any reasoning in the matter, would have been a waste of words I wosh 
you alsoto deay in the most summary way you please, the statements he 
often put forth respecting the exemptiontrom duties enjoyed by the Bri- 
tish Merchants under former administrations, as the whole tale is alto 
gethera fiction. Let these exemptions be pointed out 
Ingratitude is sa'dto be the sin of Republics; and in reading the Daily 
Advertiser, above referred to, Lhegin to think that we did aot form 
any exception to the rule. To who has Colombia been so much in 
debited as to these same ii! ased British merchants, who negotiated 
our loans and bonds? but the British merchants who now, neither obtain 
principal nor interest. Was not our indepe ndence iu an essantial de 
vree purchased by the blood and treasure of Englend But foc these 
succours should weever now be free from the Spanish yoke? Bolivar 
would never have largetten these things, Peace to lve dinstrious same ! 
Iam delighted with your efforts to restore peace and barmony among 
us, for we really need repose. [say with you, let all Colombians now 
rally under any good government, without referennee to the individunls 
composing it. In this you have set a noble example to some other 
journals, and I trust they will follow it. Youwill. I am sure, be glad to 
hearthat we continue tranquil, and that things begin againto wear a 
brighter aspect. ? ” 4 ° - ' 
* * . *. 


—— 


BRITISH CHARITABLE SOCIETY OF BOSTON. 


Yours ever 





far greater weight is | 


{ The anniversary of this excellent institution was celebrated on Tues 
day, ist November, by a large perty of gentiemen, chiefly British resi 


dae to the deliberate judgment of enlightened men tn the Province. | dents, by a splendid dinner at the Exchauge Coffee House. W. 8 


than to any external authority w .atever’’—they say virtually, though 


they may not have as much general knowledge as ourselves, they are | 


better acquainted with all that is local, and with the interests and views 
of the pevple.--There was no equivocation inthe despatch,—it is open 
and plain—but had there been any equivocal expressions, we had a right 


to seize on them, and interpret them, and declare them to be in favour | 


of our rights. But we interpret nothing but just as government meant 


4. The despatch dispels the doubts that were entertained, not because | 


they were not acknowledged, and were discussed only in the little cote- 
nies of intricuers who had the earof government. We shall not now 
see our Government coilect around them, those designing place-holders 


and place-seekers, who had nothing but the narrowest aud most selfish | 


views. A Governor who should now du so, would be mocked anc 
laughed at, despised and baffled. But we need have n- fears now 
undes such an administration, and now that the Imperial Government 
bas placed onr rig)ts on a broad and strong basis 

Mr. STUART concnrred entively with the first part of the resolution 
And it was with deep regret he was vbliged to differ with the remain 
der: bet nothing should induce him to sanction a statement which he 
did not conceive to be troe. He must again require to have that 
passage in the despitch pointed out. which authorised the allegation in 
the latter part of the resolution. He could not believe unless it was 
aadeniably shewn. that sach a passage could be fonnd, because it was 
80 repugnant to Colonial Government, and to the principles of the 
British constitution, that it was incredible. If no such passage wns 
there, we had no right to say. as this resolutiondid, it was We 
eannot thank Lord Goderich for what he has Aft saidto us. This 
Sppeared to him rather jesuitical. For his part he had now read 
the despatch with the utmost care, and could not find any such 

asage. He pledged his honour to the house there was nonesnch. Is 
Ht fair or right to feign that itisthere? All he had asked was to have it 
shewn to him Butthe Hon. Gentlemen on the other side seemed, to 
act like leaders of a majority, who always walked off with thirty or 
forty members after them Satisied as he was with the liberal. fair 
and conc ilitary nature of the whole despatch he had h yped to have 
avoided every unpleasant discussion: but he could not let this resolu 
tion pass, without recording his objection to it. 

Mr. STUART then moved in amendment, to leave out all the words 
following “the 7t's July last,” 

Mr. Solicitor OGDEN had in vain looked through the dispatch he 
could find no mention of the intern«! re. of the country 

here was no abandonment of the right of 
the Colony In 1225. when the Canada Trac was in question 
the Hon Speaker strongly maintained the right of the Mother ¢ miry 
© legislate for this country: andif he recollected right. the Honourable 


nt to legis ate tor 





Member for Nico'et had opposed the Speaker. on that oce n. But 
We see every day that that right is acknowledged Lord Chaurcetlo 
Brougham has maintain tthatthe Woth Country had { rig ‘ 
ever she sees fit: if nortl bat the ve vould remain, and seon 

that even be dest oved Bat let us see asteot etre edal 

With respect both to criminal law in (ve 71 article oO 


Skinner, Esq. presided at the table, assisted by Join Lee, and James A 
Dickson, Esqrs. as Vice Presidents. The following report was read 
alter the removal of the cloth } 

tEPORT. 

Tie Committee appoibted to present to the British Charitable Society 
at its Anniversary, a general view of its concerns, beg leave to offer 
the following Report 

This society was formed for the humane “ purpose of relieving sick 
and distressed Britons.” To a most gratifying extent this object has 
| been accomplish d Since the organization of the Society, about filleen 
trundred individuals and families have received its charity In addition 
to Caese, it is believed that during the same period, your Visiting com- 
mittee have relieved nearly an equal number from their own private 


. | resources, andthe donations of their friends 


| Many of the individuals assisted by your liberality were in deep a Mic 
tion. In some instances, in connexion with their own sickness, they had 
| large families dependant oa them for support. And with the inability 
to provide fortheir wives and children, they had all the discouraging and 
desolate feelings of being far away from their relatives and friends, and 
of dwelling in a land of steangers. A larze number of those who have 
j been relieved, were helpless widows with thew suffering children 
many of whom, have probably been reseued from worse evils than 
poverty by the kind interposition of your committee 
The Committee have never supposed, that their daty merely consisted 
in being almoners of your bounty. They have always been of the 
opinion, that this was the smallest part of the labour confided to them 
In fulfilling their trust it has been their constant aim to enable their un 
fortanate countrymen to help themselves. Although it is a common 
remark. that n thing is so cheap as advice your committee are per 
suaded, from long and various experience, and in many instances, advice 
lo procuring 
for them instruments of labour, in directing them to places of employ 


fo poor strange rs, is more valauathle to them than money 


ment, in giving them salutary cactions, and in suggesting the most pro 


per course to he pursued in their newly ad yited country, U is believed | 


It may not be 
improper to add, that several orphans have heen olaced in eligitle situa 


your committee have rendered them essental service 


tions. andinstructed to seek the respect of others by respecting them 
sr ives 

By these diferent labours of charity the emigrant has found a com 
iortahle home; the sick has been restored to health: the anor cupied 
hasheen introduced to his appropriate vocation; the ignorant has been 
advised. and the houseless orphan has not only been pro ided with 
peacelul shelter for the present, bat with the means of being useful and 


reenected in fature 


' The com n ttee reeret however to otate, that the nanber of individan 
sided present vear ic much leeethant several pre eding years. ‘T 
arveen not co much fre the nonition of oarfaad ty remove 
m the crty. hy the decease of mary stinetle individuals, and fror 
r causes, the ciety ha re y eased In coneeqnenc f this 
iro committe have heen reet ' 0 ations. Th e beer 
veda to withhold relie if w | have been their du plea 


Mr. PAPINEAU spoke in explanatioa.—tu tis view of the subject | 


ee | (rymen 
Mr. DUVAL said f the Hon. Me.aber (Mle. Stuart.) can undersiand | 


| first rate Great Britain—} 
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suretubave afurded it, but t was notin their power. Tt ought f be 
stated, that with the interest on tue permanent (aad. which is now near. 
lytwo hundred dollars per annum. and the yearly subscriptions, the 
committee are not able to provide for bell the cases of poverty and sul 
fering which loudly call for their assistance They would therefore- 
nsectially suggest the proprie ty of dewrsing menns foa increasir a the 
tuods of the society. There are, it is beliewed, in this city and ix inity 
natives of firent Britain, who, if requested, would most rendily ano 
dor the purpose of alley luting the toistortanes ef their cove- 

Let them be informed of th- erutence, desigas, and neces 
sities of this soviety, and be invited to join it, and we w Il aut do thes 
the injustice to sappore that they will reluse, either their e0-Operntion oF 
their nam Hamanity and patriotieom forbid the suspicion that (hey 
will be oaaffeeted by such an appeal 
Your committee hope, that an atiempt to enlarge the menos of thle 
charity willi mmediately be made. The present is a most favourable 
time A seasem of gener! pro -perity is enjoyed. It may therefore be 
confidently eapected, that th ve who are perticipating liberally in the 
bounties of providence will not be lnsensibte to the claims of the needy 
Were the presiding genius of this institution permitted to address es 
audibly on this eecasion ; adopting the ever memorable sentiment of the 

‘ro of the Nile—we should hear tsom her voice as it pessed around the 
Table, —*" itis expected that every member of the British Choritable 
Society will do his dat May we all go from this scene of festiv ly 
resolved to fulfil this just expectation. Then will the society be an he- 
nourtous Britons, and the blessing< of Manyfhat were ready to pe rish will 
come upen us. All whic is respectfolly submitted 

Several amateurs aad proiessional vocalists essentially pramoted the 
harmony aad good fecling conspicuous on the occasion vod several rec 
tations were given in good style and with fine eflect—more particularly 
* The Emigrant,” by Mr. Mc. Donald 

TUASTS 

1 The Bank of Charity, where discretion presides and beaevolence 
isthe principal director Moy italwavs honour the drafts of honest 
indigence aud never be defrauded by the foreigners of profigacy or 
ingratiiude r 

2. William the Fourth, the Sailor King, commander of the peerless 
has ber well officered and manned, and has 
firmly grappled the hearts ot all her crew—May he steer her by the com 
pass of true glory, as bis 
and happiness, 











father did, safe into the harbour of prosperity 


4. Queen Adelaide, who has made it the fashion at court to be vie 
tucus—She is worthy to be the ecosert of William the Fourth, aod the 
successor of the late lamented Queen Charlotte. 

4 The President of the United States 
5. The Army—Muay their lines, like the rock of Gibralter, ever prove 
impregnable. 

6. The Navy—Britain'shest Bolwark— 

Ne'er may old England from her Nawy sever 
But on the anchor lean bike hope tor ‘ ver , 

7 Great Britain aod the United States—the most libe ral Monarchy 

and the purest Republic in the known werld— They are firmly bound 


}toeach other, aot only by the ties of cousenguinity, but by mutual 


interest. 


England—hber constitution has long been the envy and admiration 
of surround ng nations : 

9. The Sons of Caledonin—Ever am me the first to make Breaches 
in an enemy's line, though last to subunit to noy Breeches in their owe 
country, 

10. Ireland—The land of hb mpitelity and genius 

1! The British American Province 
no bounds to their prosperity 

12. The United S:ates of Ameri a—May they prosper and be long 
in amity with the land of our fathers 

13 May the enormous Empire of Russia extend no further than the 
Poles, 

14. Fair Dealings, Fair Competition, Fair Play, and fairest of the 
frir—Fair Lades . 

15. The City of Boston and her Manic ipal Authorities 

16. The Thames the Clyde, and the Shannon—The great arteries of 
circulation of the Commerce, Agriculture, and Manualactures of the 
British « mpire 

17. ‘The friends of Judicions Reform—May their efforts to promote 
their oc onotry’s good, be crowned with enoeess, 
IR. Liberty, Gratitude, Symp ithy, and Support, to those who live 
and are suffering in the cause of Freedom 
19. That Charity which hus the will to reliewe—That Afloence 
which has the power to second her, 
; 29 England aod France —May their united efforts in beholf of the 
| hrave, but oppressed Poles speedily terminate in the emanc spation of 
that devoted country 
21. Our Sister Institutions in this city —the Scotch and Irish Charita- 
ile Societies, : 


Just bounds to their terr tory, 


After the regular toasts, the following Volunteers, amongst many 
others, were given 

By W. 8S. Skinner. The United Kingdom and the United States: 
may their flags. which here otertwine. never meet in hostile array, but 
float in mutaal harmony aod recipros ity : ; 

By a Geatleman. The noblest attribute of Britons: attaghment to 
devotion to the institutions of their ancestors—¢ haiy 
to their brethren and « ountry men 

By J. A. Dickson. The day we celebrate—our fifteenth aniversary : 
May it now, and ever remind us, that the olyect of our institution is 
Charity May we evince our attachment to the cour try that gave we 


their country 


birth, hy liberally and cheerfully administering to the relief of our dis 
tressed conutrymen 

By J. Bacon. The love of Country: founded in Natare, jostified hy 
Reason, warming every heart, and strengthening every hand to relieve 
the triendless wanderer 

By James Le Man. The Heroes of Waterloo: uhose undaunted 
bravery on the Jeth of June, taught the impetuous Cutrasseurs that the 
British «quares were impregnable 

By W. 8. Skinner, Esq. The common ties of national brotherhood, 
drawn together by the b ands of good fellowship, invigorated Ly mutua® 
communication aud personal friendship 

By Mr The British Charitable Bocle ty : one of the beet inati- 
tutions—as it wae founded for the relief of euafferine humanity 

By James Kelt The founders of the Britiso Charitalle So lely Mn 
its members consider it n daty incumbent on them to make a long pul, 
a strong poll, anda pall altogether, in order to promote the interest and 
prosperity of so laudable an institation, for which the founders labored 
80 industriously to establich 

By Mr. J. be Man. The Commitice of Charity: the Annual Report, 
thie day eubmitted. must be highly gretifying to every member of the 
British Charitable Society. A moment s reflection will convince them 
thet. throueh their united efforts in the great and noble couse of Philan 
thropy. they have been instrumental in releving many mifortunate ob 
jects from the heavy burthen of affliction, and who, but for the nid of this 
| Society, mast have remained exposed to the bard and unrelenting grasp 
of poverty 


=< 

SONG, 

| Written by Robert Campbell Mayrood. for, and sung ot the Anniversa ya 

| St. Andre, Philaddplaa, 3iet November. 

Air—“ Weel may the Boatie row.” 

St. Andrew and the Thistle boys, 

(We'll pledge them high in wine) 
Auld Scotia, and auld Se jlin's joys, 

And dags o' auld lang eyne; 


| Fort igh we're far on foreign shore, 
! And is distant clime, 
' Our he tas hame ‘yout vcreans roar 
And bound o’ert()¢* and time 
Then here sthe land wo" cakes boys, 


Our mem'ry ne er can tyne, 


And here's the eunde and brave my boys 
| The vith anid lang syne 
And here's the bonny ta ws boys 
Amane the heather hrnes 
And here's to! onest men my boys 


j That face baith friends and fees 


— 
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b Cue Albion. 





December 17, 





Here's Scotia's sous, and teirnies a’ 
And may their hearts incline 

To father land, the’ ar awa 
And days o' auld lang syne. 


Twen &e. 


And here's the land we tive in boys, 
It's liberty and laws, 

And may le ne'er ken freedoms joys. 
Wha loves na lree tom's cause 

While mem'ry looks o'er land and sea, 
To that dear hame behind 

Let's ne'er forget whare er we be, 
That Srithers are mankind, 


Then, &c. 


The Wallace and the Bruce my boys, 
The bon vy lads of yore, 

That garr'd us aye craw cruce my boys 
O'er battle's wildest roar— 

Oh! may thew deeds be ne'er forgot 
While beart and hand combine. 

To right oar wrongs or bsave our lot 
As they did—Auld lang syne. 


or , 
PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 
From the London Gazette, Friday, Oct. 25. 


War- Office Oct, 23.—13th Regt of Foot: Ens. W.'T. Shakespear, to be | 


Lt. by pur., v. Pearson w ho rets.; G. A. Tytler gent. to be Ens, by pur , 
v. BShakespear.—Zist Do: Li. J. Pentland to be Capt. by pur., v. Mat- 
thews who rets; Sec. Lt. C. W. Lamotte, to be First Lt. by pur., ¥ 
Pentland.—26th Do.: Lt.-Gen. Sir H. F. Campbell, K.C.B and G.C.H., 
from the Bxth regt. to be Col ,v Gen. Hon. ©. Pitzrvy dees Eos. aad 
Adj. K. Heyland, to have the rank of Lt.—44ih Dos Lt. ©. E. Turner, 
from the h. p. of the GHh regt. to be Lt., v. St. Joba, whose appt. has not 
teken place —6ith Do. Lt. T. Row ley to be ¢ nyt by pur. v. Hunt 
who rets.; Ens. C. E. Gold, to be Lt. by pur., v. Rowley: See. Lt. R 
Newenham, from the Ceylon regt. to be Bus., v. Gold. —G6ih Do.: J 
Currie, gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. Bucke who rets.—69th Do. Bus, B. 
8. Thomas, to be Lt. by pur., v. Caldweil who rets.; Gent. Cod. W. PF. 
Hoey, from the RI. Mil. Col.to be Eus by pur .v. Thomas.—74th Do: 
Ens. T. L. Wolley, tu be Lt. by pur., v. Hird who rets.; W. Po Camp 
bell, gent. to be Ens. by par., v. Wolley.—84th Do.: Lt. A. M’Crne, to 
be Capt. without pur., v. Ingilby dec.,; Ens. T. Bridge to be Li. v. M 
Crae; T. Cassan, gent. to be Ens., v. Bridge.—#8th Dos Maj.-Gen. J 


A. Wallace to be Col., v. Lt.-Gien. Sir H. FF. Cambell, app. to the com. | 


mand of the 25th regi: Lt. M. Orr, from the 7th regt. to be Capt. without 
ar.,¥. Monckton dec.—2d W.T Reet.—to be Capts. without pur: Lt 

. M‘Viear, v. Smith dec.; Lt. H.W. Wigmore, v. Webb dec. —To be 
Lieuts. without pur: Ens. J. Bell. fromthe Royal Newfonadland Vete. 
ran Companies, v Mactariane dec.; Ens. W. A. Hill, v. Eve dec; Ens 
J.R. Grant, v. M’ Vicar; Ens. WH. W. Whitheld, v. Wigmore.—To be 
Ensigns: Ens. A. H. Pattison, from the 97in Regt., v. Hill; WoC. Ken- 
nedy, gent., late volunteer with the RI. African Corps, v. Grant; W 
F. Ring, gent late a volunteer with the RI. African Corps, v. Whitfield 
—Ceylon Regiment.—C. H. F. Vigors, gent., tobe See. 1. by pur., ¥ 
Newenham, app. to the 65th regt 

Brevet.—Cul. Sir Stephen Remnant Chapman, to have the rank of 
Major-General at Bermuda only. 

Hospital Staff.—Deputy Purveyor Charles Warner, fram the half-pay 
to be Deputy Purveyor to the Forces, v. Weaver, deecesed; Stalf-Asst. 
Sarg. Robert M‘Nab Robertson has been permitted to resign his con- 
mission. 

Lord Chamberlain's office, Nov. 1. The King has been pleased to ap 

int Sir W. Walter, Burt. G.C.UL. Extra Groom of tis Majesty's 
Dedchomter. 

War Office, Nov. 1. 2d Regt. of Life Gds.—R. Blaine, Gent. to be 
Cor. and Sub-Lt., by pur. v. Spalding, who rets 6th do. of Drags:— 


Capt. H. F. Mackay, from h. p. unatt., to be Paymaster, v. W. Armstrong, 


who rets. upon h. p-—sth do. Light Drags: Cor. J. Kingto be Lt., by 
” v. Thomas, who rets.; R. Woward, Gent. to be Gor. by pur. ¥ 
King.—7th do. of Foot: Sec. LA. G. Viscount Torrington. from the GOth 
Ft., to be Lt. by pur., v. Orr, prom. in the sth Pt.—2ta Pt: A. Blair, 
Gent. to be See. Lt., hy pur., 9 Lamotte, prom —3ist do: Ens, F. Lo- 
ard to be Lt. by pur., v Preston, who rets.; Ens. F. Spenceto be Lt 
y pur. v. Evans, prom.; J.C. Brooke, Geat., tobe Eos. by pur., v 
Lugard;: J.8. Scott, Gent. tobe Ens. by par. v. Spence.—59ih Ft: Ens 
J. Mockler, to be Lt. withyut pur.; Ens. and Adjt. W. A. Heatheote to 
be Lt. by pur. v. Calder, who rets.; Gent, Cad. G. FP. F. Boughey. from 
the KI. Mil College, to be Ens. by pur. ©. Heathcote. — 6th do: Sir 
B. Hartwell, Bart to be Sec Lt | vi ar. v. Lord To rington, prom. in 
the 7th Ft.—Glist du: Ens. W. PF. Tloev, from the 69th FPtote be Bus. 5 
Maclean, dec.—€65th do: J. Sealy Gent. to be Ens. by par, v. Durntord 
who rets.—69%h do: W. J. B. M'Leod Moore, Gent. to be Ens without 
rv. Hoey, app. to Gist Ft. —27th do.: Ens. C. T Henry, from h. p 
Bt Ft., tobe Ens.. v. Pattison. app- tothe 2d W. L Regt.—RI. Sew 
foundiand Vet. Comps: Lt. J. Bell. from the 2d W. 1. Regt., to be Lt 
v. Cooke, prom.; Ens. R Copley, from h_ p. 71st Ft. to be Bas. v. Bell 
prom.in the 24 W_ I. Regt. . 
Unattuched—L.t. H. Evans, from the 3ist Ft., to be Capt. of Inf. by pur 
Commissariat —Dep. Asst. Coms. Gen. J. Bland to be Asst. Coms. Gen 
to the Forces; Commissariat Clerk W. Stanton to be Dep. Asst. Coms 
Gen. to the Forces 
Memorandum—Capt. C. Rainsford, upon h. p. New Branewick Fenci 
bles, has been allowed to retive from the service, by the sale of an 
anatt. commission; the h. p. of Dep. Asst. Commissary Gen. H.N. 
Browne has been cancelled from the 14th inst. inclusive, he having re 
ceived a commuted allowance for his commission: the h. p. of Ens, i 
L. Worrall, of the 6th Ft., was cancelled from the Ist dan. 1330, inclu 
sive, and not from the 11th ultimo, as stated in the Gazette of the 11th 
vitimo. 
Office of Ordnange, Oct#29 —R1. Regt. of Artillery—Capt. and Brey 
Maj. A. Hunt to be Lt. Col., v. Chester, retwed on hb. pi. 3 Soe. Capt 


and Brev. Maj. W. Brereton to be Capt. v. Heat; Ist. Lt. C. 1. Nevett | 


tobe 2d Capt. v. Brereton; 24 Le. J. W 
Nevett 


Fitzmayer to be Ist Lt. v. 


~~ 
DREADFUL RIOT AT BRISTOL, 

[Bristol has been the scene of disgraceful riots arising from the circum- 
stance of Sir Charles Wetherall, M. P., the anti-reformer, entering that 
city, on his return from London. Sir Charles is the Recorder of Bristol 
end egtered tue city atteaded by the Mayor and Sheriffs in ce mniformity 
to ancient usage A great crowd of persons attended the processior 
throwing stones, and committing other outages Alter the Mayor 
Bir Charles and the company entered the Mansion Howse.and had sat 
down to dinner, a conflict took place between the mob and the consta 


' 


bles, in which the latter were overpowered. The crowd then made an 


attack Upon the Mansion House. which they carried by storm, the in 
mates escaping by the roof. The mob then procceded fo the celler and 
intoxicating themselves with the wines, were soon ripe for the perpetra 
tion of the dreadful outrages which followed. This was on Saturday 
night, 2th Oct 


‘ . . 
is a detailed account of them ] 


On Sundey the riots recommenced, and the following 
In the syyuure witht eX yt n of the s« weofd aunkenness whic! 
were still going on, nothing part lar transp 
the ex eption that an individual mounted the statue of King William. 
anw Gxing « tri-coloured cap on a lonz pole, pronounced aloud he 
Cap of Liberty Phe soldiers were drawn up infront of the Mansion 
house, and the mo!) seemed no wis lispesed to molest them After 

while, however, they manifest d restlessness for action, anda party, by 
bo means numerous, proceede the 

BRIDEWELI 

for the perpose of rescuer ! prisoners On their arrival they lost n 

time in procuring sledge-hammers from th ‘rest emith’s shop, aad im- 
Mediniely proceeded to knock in tl loors Hay > succeeded it 
Ing the doors, they became apprehensi that t t e foldis 
which at night shut up the tl ew er sed) 

they directly set rout ren ig ft t | eV ace . P 
most astonishin ar ty awn diannse em : : . 
the brides ta the fost: , 

and bavi ra ” ‘ t ‘ } 

Gre. During ‘ ati 


ed natil the evening. with 


per 


|then. This happened about2 o'clock. About the same time, a stronger 
party of riviers, comprising, indeed, almost the whole body, proceed- 


edtou 
THE NEW GAOL, 

a strong built modern building, having been Luilt about (en years since, 
ata cost of about £100,000. When we first heard of ti: aovement, 
we regarded any attempt on the prison as the wildest scheme that could 
have been imugined: hut we lost no time in repairing to the spot. The 
scene which there pr sented itself will never be effaced from our me- 
mory. Along the New Cut, in front of the gaol, a dense mass of the 
rivters had assembled; aud on the opposite Lank of the river, and, in- 
deed, wherever the eye could range, the people were posted in thou- 
sands. ‘The mob had already succeeded ia essed an euitrance into the 
yard, and the Governor's house, and were busily eanployed in throwing 
every moveable article into the New Kiver, and, as the tide was fast 
ebbing, all was carried off by the stream. The caravan, used for con- 
veying the prisoners to Guiidhall. was launched into the water enftre, 
and thither also were consigned the Governor's books, and the apparatus 
for constructing the drop. ‘The rioters, we have heard, procured im- 
mense hammers from the adjoining ship yard, and with them the massive 
locks on the iron doors ot the different wings were smashed to atoms. 
The prisoners were now released, and the scenes which followed were 
heyond description. Many of them, both male and female, stripped of 
their prison clothes, and proceeded on their way, almost in 4 siate of 
nudity. Asthey passed aloag, the mob cheered them and followed after 
them with esultations. Many of them met tieir friends on the outride, 





ly embraced each other. 

After the prisoners had been liberated, amounting altogether, exclu- 
sive of debtors, to more than 100, the next steptaken was that of setting 
the prison on fire; and a black handkerchief haviag been tied to the 
weathercock on the top of the purter's lodge, over the gateway, seem 
ed to be the signal for commencing operations, for ic.mediately after 
dense clouds of smoke were seen to issue from every part of the build- 
ing. The flames were first seen to break out from the tread mill, which 
burnt with fury until it was quite consumed. tn about va hour the Go- 
| Verner’s house. over which was the chapel, was completely enveloped 

in flames, and the reflection on the heavens was grand and terrific. 
| The wings, however, being built almost exclusively of stone and iron, 
| with iren roofs, were but little injured by the fice: though the rioters 
left behind them every possible mark of wanton outrage. During the 
proceedings, and while the prisoners were iu course of liberation, @ party 
of the 3d Dragoons arrived, atout 20 in number; bat the mob appeared 


nothing intimidated—on the contrary they cheered the troops. who ac- | 


knowledged the compliment by teking off their caps, and almost imme- 
diately alter turned round and departed. As soon as the work of destrac- 
tion was here completed, the rioters divided themse! ves into parties, the 
one proceeding to the 
TOLL-IUOUSES, 
at Prince's street bridge, another to the une at Wells, and another to the 
one at St. Philip's. These, in the present state of things, were consider 
ed minor affairs, and were speedily in flames. ‘Vhe tenants, we were in- 
formed, had liberty given them to remove their effects. While these 
were being destroyed, the fire at the prison raged with the greatest fury. 
They then set off about seven o'clock to 
GLOUCESTER COUNTY PRISON. 

Lawford’s gate, which in a siert time was broken into, the prisoners 
| all released, and the building also fired.—Here the flames were as appal 
| lingasatthe New Gaol. At the same time, also, a party proceeded to 
| Bridewell, which had only partielly been destroyed, and kindled ap the 

wing occupied by the ke sper; so that the three prisons were in flames at 
the same instant. There was not now even the appearance of a check 
ito the licentiousness of the mob, nor indeed had there been since the 
firing of the soldiers in the morning; but they now seemed to revel in 
| the consciousness of their security. Accordingly, a mere handlul of the 
miscreats proceeded to 
THE BISHOP'S PALACE, 

Canon's marsh, and, having effected an entrance, immediately com- 
menced the work of destruction A few individuals, however. were 
| hast.ly colleeted, and, for a while, succeeded in staying their diabolical 
| designs —Orders were then sent for the military, who had been 
guarding 


— ee - 


THE MANSION-HOUSE, 
to repair for the protection of the Bishop's residenge.—They had no 
| sooner, however, left for that purpose than the mob, who had all day 
j meditated the total destruction of the Mansion House, commenced 
| erations, and ina very short period set it on fire, commencing in the 
i kitchen under the banqueting room. On the arrival of the troops at 
the Bishop's palace, they found things ‘here tolerably secure ; but the 


| lames which even then arose from the Mansion louse, too plainly indi- | 


cated that they had gone to the protection of the one]place at the expense 
of the destruction of the other. They, however, turned bac« again, 


jand the time of their return to the square, the reflection on the opposite 


side of the room made it apparent that, by their endeavours to protect 
both places, each had been sacrificed to the fury ef the incendiaries 
When they arrived inthe squ re, they found the whole of the back 
premises of the Mansion house barning with fury, and the apartments 
in front of the building were occupied by wretches facilitating the de- 
struction, by firing ail parts simultaneously. 

The infatuated creatures, no less intoxicated with their successful ca 


reer than with liquor, presved forward to the windows, and waved their | 


handkerchiefs, cheering at the same time, in exultation of the final ac 
complishment of their designs on the iil fated building. We are almost 
certsin, however, that many of them paid the forfeit of their lives for their 
criminal temerity. From the rapid progress of the fames, it is supposed 
that some were cut from a retreat, and that they thus met with au un 
timely end. The Sre spread with most surpri-ing quickness, and in about 
twenty minutes the oof fell in, and, together with the whole front, cause 
down into the street with a tremendous crash. 

sy this time the fire at the Bishop's Palace raged throughout the whole 
pile of building, which ina short period was reduced toa bes. The Right 


last ten or twelve days, removed out of the city about the middle of the 


uay; and we hear that the most valuable of his effects had also been re. | 


j} moved asa measure of precaution. He preached, we believed, at the 
Cathedral in the morning. 

But to return to the square.—Afler the destruction of the Mansion 
House, it was hoped that jhe fary of the mob would bave been appeased; 
but unfortunately it was otherwise. The military having no orders to act 
otherwise than as mere spectators, were, immediately alter their arrival, 
withdrawn, and we believe joined the remainder of their comrades, alto 
gether few in number, in protecting the Council House, which it was ex 
pected would be the next public building attaeked. [It was at least hoped 
that the house adjoining the Mansion House, if not protected from the 
flames, would be tne last that would be permitted to be destroyed; but 
we blush for the honcur of our city, while we record the fiend-like con- 
duct that followed. The rioters conceived the plan of firing the adjoin 
ing houses, and by 12 at night, the whole mass, from the Mansion liouse 
to the Middle avenue, including 

THE CUSTOM HOUSE. 


and all the back build nesin Little King-street, were one immense mass 


ot fire The Custom House may readily be supposed Was a large 
lilding, and the expertness of t vretches in lig!ting it up here. it is 
certain, proved the destructi f many who were ranging the 1 per 
npartments Many at em wuere seen as they approached the windows 
to drop into the flames, and others. among whom wasa female, threw 
them-elves in desperation from the windows The latter wes carried t 
the infirmary. where she has since died Acainthe hope was raised that 
the dreadful wu k would now cease but it was in vain 4 small nd 
chielly hows, wh £ about their work as il they had beer recu'ary 
trained to the hellish emy yment, proces led to extend the di \ iting 
element prece ' their operation by giving half an Sour’s notice to 
the inmatest etire The windows were afterwards smashed in. tine 
furnit e thrown out and carried off snd the premises tted 
pidity truly astonis! g Ir smeanner they swept away vhol 
TRE EXCISE OFTICI 
e+ rie r w oO ‘ wt m this 4 lock ir 
lw } P f 
s Lares ‘ 
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aud itis uot easy to depict the extravagant joy with wiich they mutual. | 


{ 
Rev. the Bishop, who happened to have been in that town during the | 


are many of the principal wine and spirit stores, the fury of the devour. 
ing element can scarcely be conceived. 

Altogether there have been destroyed 42 dwelling houses and ware- 
houses, exclusive of the Mansion House, Excise Office, Custom House 
the four Toll Houses, the three Prisons, andthe Bishop's palace. 

Not the least painful reflection is, that after the destruction of the 


Custom house, the remainder of the mischief was owing to the wanton 
fury of «truly insignificant number of wretches, almost exclusively 
| boys. We saw three urchins, apparently not more than tex or 
| twelve years of age, who when their retreat from the attic foor of one 
lof the houses had been cut off, and whilst the flames were bursting 
out from beneath them, cooly clambered along a coping, projecting not 
more than Sinches and entering an adjoining house, immediotely set 
hre to a bedstead and furniture. From the time we have named many 
of the older ones gave themselves up wholly to drinking and rey elling 
| in the seene around them. We fee! certain that, if 50 men could have 
| teen collected. more than one ball of the property could have been 
\ effectually protected. But the whole city seemed pa tic strack, aod buat 
| few eared except for their personal safety. On this night, at leest, it ma 
‘tently be said, that the city was givea up to plunder. In the heart of the 
town, young fellows, in parties of four, five, or six, repaired to liquor 
shops and public houses, at the time intoxicated, knocked at the doors 
and demanded drink or Lbiood. In some instances, we know that the 
broke into premises, helped themselves and insulted the owners. And then 
the military, brought for our especial protection, could not act for want 
| of orders! 

Morning dawned on such a scene as bad never before been witnessed 
in this pince. The fames, it is true, were subsided. but the appearance 
of Queen square was appalling in the extreme. Numerous buildings 
were reduced to a heap of smoking ruins, and others were momentari y 
failing in; while around, in various parts, lay several rioters, in the last 
stage of senseless intoxication, and with countenance more resemblin 
fiends (than men. Meantime the soldiers, who had been ordered out of 
town, were remanded; and the magistrates, having reassembled, came 
at length to a decision, called out the posse comitotus, and made an appli- 
cation to Mr. Hapspateh, through the medium of Mr Under Sheriff Hare, 
for assistance of the Bristol General Union House. ? 

Mr. Heradath, their Vice President, called the members together by 
} public notice, a course which we understand he had already determin- 
ed on, and in a short time a large body of them bad collected together; 
previous to which Mr. Herapath was invested by the magistracy, with an 
authority equal to that of the Under Sheriff. We are sorry to have to 
record another piece of folly—wanton cruelly we wouldjcall it—if it had: 
not, as we believe, originated in the utter ignorance of the mag strates, 
of the state of the city. The shops had remained unopened, and the 
military were ordered to clear the streets—an order which was fulfilled 
| to the letter by a party of the troops whicy t ad experienced some rough 
treatment, and had inconsequence fired upon the people on the previous. 
day. The sight of this useless piece of duty was peculiarly distressing ; 
nothing was to he seen on every side but unoffending women and ebil- 
| dren , running and screaming in every direction, while several men, ap- 
| parently on their way to work, were deliberately cut at, several se verely 
| injured, and some killed. A poor fellow, who attempted to take refuge 
in a house from which we were just emerging on business connected 
with the restoration of tranquillity, was wounded by ourside. Yet worse 
eects might have followed this iil advised measure, if the soldiers had 
| not been shortly after withdrawn from their bloody work,and the streets 
| principally manned with the inhabiiants, armed with good strong staves, 

and having strips of white linen tied round the left arm—a regulation 
| suggested by the magistrates to dis‘inguish them. sup, osing the interpo- 
| sition of the military should be againrequired. Several troops, however 
bof sol liers, together with the 11th Regiment of Foot, continued to arrive 

during the day; and in the course of the afternoon intelligence having 

arrived that there was some disturbance in the neighborhood of Law- 

renee-hill, a parte calloped off, and secured four country nen in the very 
jact of robbing a house. With these exceptions, we are happy to state 
that no further collision with the mil'tary took place. 

Towards the evening, the flames in several bouses in the square broke 
out afresh, and part of the pavement in King street was forced up by the 
heat arising from some brandy which was burning ia the van'ts beneath 
| but the engines being in readiness, no further injury occurred. An attack 
on the shipping having been anticipated, the ships’ bells were rung, sig- 
nal guns were fired, and every thing wes prepared for an attack. The 
Fart of Liverpool was moored in the centre of the river, asd mounted 
with guus, an attack on her in particular being expected; but happily 
these anticipations were not realized. Ht being thought possible that it the 
rioters commenced their attempts, they would, in all probability.endeay or 
| to reduce the streets to total darkness, by cutting off the gas pipes, the 
| magistrates issued a notice, recommending the inhabitants to illuminate 
their houses—a recommendation which was generally complied to. The 
| churches also were lit up, and the posse eomitatus of the several parishes 
| were stationed in them, # constant guard being kept up, and relieved at 
stated intervals; the members of the Union paraded the whole night 
| These measures will be the undoubted means of restoring tranquillity ; 
already have they effected much, for up to the hour of our publication, 
| we have heard of no further outrage, and we cannot but regret that the 

want of common energy in the magistracy should have prevented the 
having recourse to the same measures early on the Sunday morning, 
since it is evident that the actual destruction of property might tave been 
as easily prevented as the places have been saved which were early 
marked tor destruction. 

The total number of killed and wounded, as far a3 we have been able 
| to ascertain, is as follows:—Four men and one woman; tne latter is 

consequence of severe bruises received in one of the houses where sife 

had been engeged in plundering, a little boy also who was shot through 
i the bowels, is not expected to recover; fifty-one other persons, including 
| four women, have also received injuries, some of them very severe ones, 
principally sabre wounds; & few in consequence of the parties leaping 
from the burning hou-es. In this account we enumerate the cases taken 
to the public hospitals only. Many lives were lost in the flames, and se- 
veral persons who received injury having been taken to their own homes, 
we have no means of acquiring the requisite infurmatiun respecting 
| them 
{The conduct of the military is complained of; the 14th Dregoons are 
| aceused of cruelty in cutting down the people; they were sul sequently 
withdrawn and ithe 3d Dragoon Guards substituted. who are on the 
other hand accused of taking part with the people. Suth these accusa- 
tions are denied by the Courier. It is certain, however, that the Mayor 
and Magistracy wert very remiss, and that the troops, ho in the first 
instance could have easily suppressed the proceedings, were left without 
orders from the civil authorities. Tranquillity was restored at the last 
dates, and the fands remained firm at 824. ] 
ANOTHER ACCOUNT OF THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 

RIOTS 
From the Bath Journal 

Satarday, very riotous proc eedings twnarked the day in Bristol The 

arrival of Sir Charles Wethere!l, the Recorder, being expected, by ten 























o'clock several thousand persons had assembled at Totterdown, aw ait- 
ing his approach. At half-past ten his arrival was announced ; he was 
attended by four or five hundred s; ecial constables, with bludgeons or 
staves. The moment he ceme in sight of the populace, execrations vells, 
and groans were ultered, loudand deep. Several volleys of stones were 
ied allthe way thence to Broad-street. Dense 
masses of people thronge d all the road. The Recorder reached the 
Guildhall, and proceeded to open the Commission, but from the groans 
and yells not a word could be heard Sir Charles threatened in vain to 
commit: the noise increased. Constables were then sent into the body 
of the hall to seize the offenders The people then began coughing, so 
that still not a word of the Commission could be heard. When cuncla- 
for the King, which was echo- 


thrown. This was conti: 


ded. thr emendous cheers were giver 





ed hv the thousands ontside Afterwards Sir Charles proceeded to the 
Mansion-house, amidst continued groans. In passing the Commercial 
Rooms he w s cheere by the persons who were ass mbled in the rooms 
this quite infur ed the me who entered the Mansion-house Another 
ley of stones were now thrown, fortagately w out injury Several 
- 1 ne n< were collected roun. the Mar i-hovse, two or three 
A { P ken 4 sii scuff W ensut bet weet 

t ‘ eot ‘ itwo ort he info cu 
\ was then tr the Ajuay, where 

‘ 1 ns e t } 


iy t ecial constables, who completely ited 1, and u 
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She Albion, 





threw down their biadgeons. The crowd however, still increased, acd 
several more windows were svon broken. ‘The Mayor threatened to 
read the Riot Act, at which # stone wes thrown at him with so nice an 
aim that if be bad not lowered his bead it must have killed him. Al five 
o'clock the Riot Act was read, immediately after which every window, 
frames and all, io the Mansion-house, was sinashed to pieces. The 14th 
Dragoons sow arrived, et which the peeple became more infuriated 
The town was one scene of disorder, noise, and confusion ; loud huzza- | 
ing from the people, and soldiers riding up and down. At eight o'clock | 
the crowd was still increasing ia numbers and fury. The special conste- 

bies were quite overcome. Several persons bad been severely wounded | 
by the the constable’s staves; one man so severely that he cannot re- 
cover. his skull being dreadfully fractured, and it was feared tuat sev eral 
others bad been fatally wounded. 

At nine o’clock, Saturday evening, Sir Charles, dreading the result of 
his continuing in the city, left the Mansion house, in disguise, at the 
back-door, and made his way through several streets, fortunately w iibowe | 
being recognised, until he arrived at # plece where a chaise was appoivt: | 
ed to await him, in which he was speedily driven on his road to New 

ort, Monmouthshire. After the arrival of the 14th Dragoons, the mob 
a considerably. They soon gained complete possession of the 


PROPOSAL FOR THE TORY PARTY TO ARM THEM. 
SELVES. 


The Morning Post, Oct. 31. 

A meeting takes place this day at the Crown and Agchor Tavern, a’ 
Which the fearful project of organizing the lower orders of the people in 
armed associations is to be proposed toradoption. The object in view 
has already been nanounced with sufficieat candoar by the loading Ko- 
dica! Journal, accotding to which armed associations ure necessary, in 
order not only that propertyamay be protected from the violence of Uhe 
moh, but that these who oppose themselves to the rights of the people 
may not go unpunished! In other words it is proposed to shoot or sutire 
all who venture to take pact against the Reform Bill. Aw fal isthe resoon 
stoility of those ia whom originate such counsels, and of minisiers 4 he i 
it ww desperation, have sown seeds of diss-usion, the hour of whos 
ripeniig we tremble to bebeve, must come For there is still & narty. 
&@amerous and an undaunted party, to whom the inst-‘utions of t weit 
‘ew country are dear, and who will aot shrink from defending them 
Pheir course is certain. When we hear the heads of our church calata 
niated, vilified, and insulted, because, like mea of honour, they were 
sobie-minded enough to do thei 





luty—when we see the Bishop of Low 
don prevented by & set of mivcreants (lor no better character can wen 


Mansion-bouse, tore up the rails before it, and armed themselves with deserve who would make the [louse of God an arena for political strife 
the spikes of the rails; they then broke in the doors, and were about to | [rom preaching the very gospe! whica we cherish and profess—whea we 


fire it, when the soldiers drove them out. After several skirmishes, in 


behold the hero of our country, tie unconquered warrior, the exalted 


which many persons were severely wounded, the people, about J}2) statesman, scoffed at by the crown. denounced by the demoeracy. and 


o’clock began to disperse, bat not before they had breken al! the win 


dows of the Council-house, which is situated in Corn-street. 


insulled by thousands for whose we!fare he has ‘ 
. | oe ' ‘ . , 
The sol- | quered—when we hear the most sacred institutions of the country threat 


roiten fought anc « 


diers, shortly alter twelve, were ordered to gallop through all the prinei- | ened with destruction and the Aristocracy of Lagland—an Aristocrney 


| streets of the city, and to disperse the groups that were assembled 


which has for ages proved the best defeace of British hononr and of Uri 


At one o'clock they ordered two men in Wine-street to go home; they | tish glory—stigmatized as tyrannical, and designated as unworthy to 


refused to do so, and used insolent language. 
the name of Bush, an ostlerto Mr. Burgess, stable-keeper, threw a stone 


One of them, a man o! | Maintain its privileges—when we behold all that is evil and theoreticn! 
| promulgated, all thatis good and established despised—and, above al! 
at one of the soldiers, who immediately fired his carbine at him: and) when we bear the organs of the ministry urging the supporters of that | tiow in the tory ranks, «© 


after the fellow Lad run a few steps he fell dead. Thus endedthe night's | Ministy to resort to arms ag-inst their opponents—then do we feel it our 


tragedy. 


Sunday morning the mob assembled in great numbers in Queen- | ler strain 
square, their execrations now were particularly directed towerds the | ¢leof military hierarchy, capable of resorting to armsin case of attacks) and be prepared to shed ther 


Mth Light Dragoons, in conseqnence of one of them having killeda 
man on the previous night, as above stated. 
were thrown at them; at half-past eight they were obliged to leave the 
square. ‘The people then entered the Mansion-house, and destroyed the 
barricadves which had been put up during the night to defend the bioken 
windows; they then entered the wine cellar, which was well stocked 
and what they could not drink they spilled on the floor. 


on, and were saluted with many volleys of stones. 


pieces to intimidate the mob, but it had not the slightest effect. Uli. | ' 
it 


mately they were ordered to fire. One man was shot through the brenst 
and died shortly after, several others were dangerougly wounded, 
soldiers fired from just before St. Augustine’s Church, and a sailor stand 
ing on the Quay was shot through the shoulder. 

The people continued to increase in numbers; 


but after the depreda 


4 , . ° 
Cuty to respond to the cry, and address the Tories of England in a simi 


Form yourselves into associations! Frame them on a prin 


very m ment you hear of one Association or ene Political Union ade 
ing the proposed measures. 
The Mth Dra- | overthrown, nog its just rights trampled apon, without the shedding of 
goons were retiring to their quarters while these proceedings were going blood, is certain: that the aristocracy of England cannot be deprived ot | ready a House of Commons 
They levelied their  Uheir legal privileges, nor the House of Peers of its legi-lative authority 


That the Church of England cannot be 


vithout the shedding of blood) is certain; that the Tory spirit of Bag 


and, is spirit which is ever closest to the Monarch's Throne, faithful to | 
The | te real interests of the country staunch to the church, and firmly at 
tached to the aristocracy, cannot be conquered without the shedding of 
Llood, is certain 
sist upon it? 


Dare the government risk it?) Will the reformers in 
Ifthey do, which, God forbid, it will be found that there 


tions at the Mansion House, nothing more of an anpeaceful character | re yet, even yet, thousands of stout hearts and unflinching arms in Eng 
occurred, until about one o'clock, when a large body of them moved !aod ready to be uplifted in defence of that church and that aristocracy: 
towards the Bridewell, where those who had taken part im the riot of and that there are those who would rather die with the loss of national 


the previous evening were confined. 
open and iberated all the prisoners. With this they were not satisfied : 
in ten minutes after the Bridewell was fired and burnt to the ground, 
Of course business is eutirely at a stand, many of the coaches have dis 
continued rannivg from that city. 
what we bave above-named—but of every excess of debauchery awd 
licentiousness that can disgrace human nature. Female chastity ! 


has no 
. . ° e ° : A } 
protection ; the violation of every law characterises the insurgents, 


They speedily broke the doors | honour and of all they value, than tive to forfeit those sacred rights 
which they inherit from their fathers, and which they feel bound by | 
every tie to bequeath unsullied to their children, ‘ 

| Grey! hear us, my Lord Brougham ! 

The people not only are guilty of | ntiments of millions 


lear us my Lord | 
for we know thet we speak the | 


| 
. ' 

In France, the government have resolved to a create a sufficient oum 
er of Peers to ¢ wry through the upper Chamber. the Bill which has! 
j 


three of them ina state of drankenness were burnt im one of the houses | passed the Chamber of Deputies, abolishing an nereditary peerage 


they fired, and two were burnt in one of the prisons. As late as hall 
past 12 o’clock the soldiers were then continually dispersing tue mob 
which were being again as continually collected in other parts. The , 


soldiers still abstain from firing, they only disperse the mobs by riding | | 


through them. ee 


{ Another account of the attack on the Mansion-house speaks thus:—1 
The scene at this moment was of the most depraved description; all 
ages, of buth sexes, were to be seen greedily swallowing the intoxicating 


liquors, while upon the greand the bodies of scores were to be foung  Enrope. 
ravages beyond Wamburg and Altona 


dead with drunkenness. ‘The streets. too, remote from the scene of ne- 
tion, from this tine became noisy from the turbulence of wretches who 
were to be seen staggering about in all directions 
then speedily replaced, but the infuriate mob began to act on the offen. | 
sive. and sought to wreak their vengeance on them for the wounds they | 


One chamber of the Peleian legislature has accepted the terms laid 


| 
jown by the Conference in London ; there was no doubt that the Senate 
would accede to them. The King of Holland having hesitated on his | 


art, a British fieet had heen ordered to t 


Dutch const, but timely con- > 
ssionsrendered hostile operations by them uonecessary | 
Count Capo d'Istrias has been assassinated 2 

In Poland, the authority of Russia, was gradually re-establishing 


We do not perceive, however, that it has as yeteastended its 


Sir George Nayler, Garter Principal King of Arms, expired suddenly | 
The troops were | yesterday morning, at his residence ta Hanover-square.— Oct 29. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days 94410 percent 





had inflicted on the preceding evening, and particularly to be revenged 
for the killing of the man onthe top of the Pithay. They attacked them 
with a shower of stones and brickbats, which the men were unable to 
resist, no magistrate being in atteudence to take the responsibility of 
orders to that effet. The 





aldermen, we have been assured, considerm 
this to be the exclusive duty of the Mayor, refused to give tne word, 
and the Jatter, it would appear, was overpowered by his feelings lu 
this state of things the commanding officer judged it prudent to with 
draw the troops (the 14th Light Dragoons) and replace them with a body | 
of the 3d Dragoon Guards. On the retirement of the former, they 


were followed by a large portion of the mob, who continued their | ot offering vivlence to the persons and property of those noblemen | 


GENE aAlbiBuroiw,. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17. 1831 


By the Ontario from London we have London papers tu the 3d ult 


The intelligence by ber is of a very unpleasant character 


The Reformers are continuing their plan, as we supposed they would, 


fssauits upon them aleng the quay and over the drawbridge, hile the | and gentlemen who have been conspicuous in their opposition to the 


3d Dragoous were received with cheers and cries of God sare the King. | Bill 
‘ 


The soldiers, it is said, then took off their caps. and bowed to the mob 
The constables, it will never be forgotten, acted wholly without any 
system of organization 


In this they have been generally incited by a part of the press, 


and by many of their le aders; but in the city of Bristol the agitators went 


No magistrate made his appearance to regu- | farther than was intended the mob having obtained the upper hand, re 


late their proceedings, to direct their operations, or to remonstrate With | Sicted all coutroul, and proceeded to outrages the most appalling. We 


the populace 


BY THE KING—A PROCLAMATION. 


From the London Gazette of Tuesday, Nov. 1 


| ties of the City 


| * 
have given numerous partic ulars inthe preceding columns 


The most flagrant and criminal neglect is cyargeable on the authori 


They were bound to give Sir Charles Wetherell, who 


Wirramw RR, is their Recorder, the necessary protection: and such indeed, eeemed 


Whereas in divers parts of Great Britain, and more particularity in the 
towns of Derby and Nottingham, and in the city of Bristol, tumultueus 
assemblages of people have taken place. and outrages of the most vio 


lent description have been committed both apon the persons and proper- | quired, they fled, and were no where to be found 


to be their intention in the first instance, but when their special con 


stables were overpowered, and the assistance of the military was re 


The military being 


ty of diversof our subjects; and wherens all the restraints of law e204 | without orders from the civil authorities, could not act; and the mob 


order have been overborne and trodden under foot by such lawless mul- 
titudes, the mansions of individuais violently entered, pilla_ed, and set | 


on fire, the ordinary course of justice forcibly interrupted, the goals fog | Most brotal 
| rogues and vagabonds which usually abonond in large cities 


the confinement of criminals broken into and destroyed, and malefac 
tors and persons charged with offences let loose upon the pablic. to the 
great disturbance and danger of the common weal 
of established Government. And whereas the welfare and happiness of 
al! nations de, under Divine 1 rovidence 
servance and enforcement cf the law: 


and the subversion 


And whereas it is our rm de- 


toxication produced by the 


to the general calamity 


seving they might proceed with impunity, gave themselves up to the 


licentiousness, and were, of course, soon joined by all 
The in- 
wines found in the Mansion-house, added 





The loss of property cannot fall short of halt 


chiefly depend upon the ob- | 4 million sterling » 


A part of the Magistrates of the city are Tories, and it is pretended 
f g ) J 


i oe » ; sod fo preserve | 7 : 
termination faithfully to discharge the duty imposed oo us,fo preserve | tins tieiripactivity wos intentional; but it is not probable that they 


the public peace and vigorously to exert the powers whi lh we possess 
for the protection of all our subjects, in the entire enjoyment of our 
rights and liberties: we. therefore. being resolved to suppress the wick 


‘ 


would be instrumental in sacrificing to the vengeance of their ene 


mies so renowned achampion of their party as Sir Charles Wetherell 


ed and flagitious practices aforesaid, have thought fit, by and w ith *he | Tie Mavor. moreover, is a Reformer, and if such bed motives are at 


advice of our Privy Council, to issue this owr royal proclamation, s« lem 
ly warning all our liege subjects to guard against every attempt to vio 
late the law, and to abstain fromevery act inconsistent with the pence 


| . 
more force to him 


| tributable to any one, which we do not believe, they would apply with 


and good order Of society; and we do hereby charge and commend all | man, and it does not appear that he was visible during any of the worst 


sheriffs, justice of the peace chief magistrates of cities, boroughs, and part of the proceedings 


corporations, and all the magistrates throughout Great Britain. that they 
dote fectually repress alltum ilts, riots. outrages, and breaches of the peace 
within their respective jurisdictions; and that they do make diligent 


enquiry in order to discover and bring to justice the movers and perpe- | his court publicly iu the city ; 


trators of all such seditious and wicked acts as aforesaid. And we do 
further earnestly and solemnly exho t, enjoin, call upon, and commane 
all our liege subjects, of all ranks and conditions that they do come for 
wardupon the first appearance or apprehension of any such disturbances 


as aforesaid, as they are bound by their duty to as by their regard for | to commit the offenders, be is now assailed by the government press, and | poases, are of the first Clans; 


the general interest, and by the obligation of the law, and that they be 
actively aiding and assisting to all sheriffs, justices of the peace and 
enforcing the law against evil doers, and in protecting their fellow sub- 


jects in the enjoyment of their property and the exercise of their rights, | coming to 


against al! forcible, illegal, and anconstitutional interference, controsl, | 
Or agytession 

Given at our Court at St. James's. this second day of November. 

one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, and in the second year 


of our reign GOD SAVE THE KING 


| law—to come like athief in the nigin? 


being the cause of all the subsequent calamities! 


people are acting in unison and concert 
self-evident; buat if lawless mobs are to act with impunity im one city 


Sir Charles bas been censured for coming 


into the city publicly when the populor feeling was so much against bim 


but it should be recollected that he was a judicial officer, coming to hold 


and is a judge—an administrator of the 
When seated on the Bench, 


clothed with the sacred mantle of civil author ity, he was ope nly insulted 


c 


by lawless ruffians in the body of the court; and because he threatened 


charged, in consequence of this proper exerc ise of his authority, with 


What is England 


* 


We have said that no revolutionary movement could take place. in 


England, because the Government anda great body of the influential 


This inference is of course 





The Cholera Morbus continoes to cause the utmost alarm throaghout | 


Ile is, however. represented as a weak and timid 


the example may be followed in others, aed instead of a revalaGiea we 
may have « general insurrection of the lowest dregs of the community, 
| asin the time of deck Cade, or in the more recent scenes of horror, 
whieh took place in France, ia 1792 Te King's Proclamation, which 

h, we bope will have the effect of ‘ 
the effect rousing the wetl disposed 

| pactot (he people to suppress such outrages . 

These rivts of the lower orders, the Government feel anxious should 
be kept dowa by Political Unions and other organised bodies— 


at loast such is the supposition—for three of the Ministerial papers, the 
Times, Morning Chronicle, and Courier, + 


ne i u' tix 


ionttaneously, aad apparently 
' suddenly recommended the im- 
mediate tornaation of National Guards aad Political Unions, The Times 


by coocert in the latter part of October 


| of the Qith thas eaplais itsel, 


© At the risk of being charwed with 


repetitive, we must imealeate apoe 
the peas le of this cou yi 


© Greeutand even selemn duty of formin 

themselves into politr wf seowtus throughout the whole reelm, an 

Watching over the pu clorm question—the advances it 

| makes in parlinment—the checks, if any, that it mry encounter —the 

| circumstances of a! 4 muy directly or indirectly ope- 

| rate upon the suecess of it, aud especially the course of policy pursued 
by its opponents, worl (he mew bill fur the retorm of Parliament shall 
have become the law of the land 


t a 
gress al “oF 


deseriptions whic 


on. a , v 
i The Times then continues—* These bodies should be voluntary aeso- 


ciations, formed on ihe jreciple of a miltterg hierarchy,” whom we 
they should be drilled and taught 
j the use of a firelock, thet they may assist the civil aathorities ia re. 
pressing popular commotion.’ 


| should call “conserratirve guards ;* 


Phis project has produced great senea- 
they say the military hierarchy would not only 
lee employ ed against mole bot ageinst nuti-reformers in order to force 
down the bill at the point of tue bayonet. ‘The Morning Post, the 
leading Tory journal, bas called upon the Tories to arm in their tera 
blood in detenee of their persons and 





by tumuliuous mobs on persons, habitations, or goods, bat not ppeariay ypinions Their manilesio we have inserted above, nod eos {eas it ie the 

Several volle ysof stones OF acting &s arme 1 bodies until sell-preservation, or the protection of | most slarming document we have yet seen. The boldness and ener 
neighbours shall require itot you! | its langonge betrays: spirit that y e had noidesa etisted eennaeanaa, 
Such, Tories of England, is our advice to you; so should youact the | reformers. ty this uaturtunate bill then after all, to produee a phe Sort 


lathe name of Heaven, why does not Lord Grey content himeeliwith a 

pertof the Lill now, since there ea pre sin? ene ryency tor the whole 

--since he is sure to goin the rest heresiter~end since he bas al- 

devoted to his will, and ready to join hom 

in any mensure of retrenchment, economy, aod amelioration, which the 
, 


country isso much in need of a 


We beg to callthe attention of our Colonial readers to a debate 


which kas feeently token place in the House of Assembly of Lower 
Cansda, on the subject of Lord Goderich's despateh, whieh we lately 
published, In this debate it is assumed by Mr. Papineau, and other 
leaders of the liberal party in Lower Canada, that his Majesty's tic 
vernment have, in ihe despatch, abandonedall controul for the future 
over the internal political afiairs of that Provinee; and that hereafter 
the House is toenjoy the entire menagement of the Colony, wholly 
and totally indepeadent of Great Britain’ The foblowing isthe resole- 
tion of the House founded on this assumption, and, after two days de 


bate adopted by a very large majority 





Ree. 1. That this House wv with aftiments of gratitude the gracious ep- 
pression of his Majesty's paterr evard forthe welfare and happiness of hia eub 
jects in thie Province, and the pret fa yet and lbheal poly towards them, 
contamned inthe D ' { Ma yewty principal Secretary of Brate for the 
Colon! Department, ed the 7th July last, but partrenlarly the ackhnowledge- 
ments that the regulation of the wternal affuire of the Colony ought to be beft ex- 


I ature 
The following are the passages in Lord Goderich's despatch on which 


clusively to the loca 


the House founds it« opinion i " 
N 


Ninthly—The Add the stew that the confusion and encertsinty of which 
the House complains has bees greatly inercased by enactments affecting real 
| property in the Colony, made m the Parhamenot of the Unned Kingdom, since 
| the o* rvitghprent of the Provincial Legislature, wuhout thowe imtereeted having 
leven bad an eppertemity of beme heard und paruicolarcty by a tee 

| one of the ak Senatenss «in the Provinesal ¢ = of sale ae 


ppealt, 
| Mayorty’s Goverament can have no controversy with the Houee of Assem- 
L bly upow thas subject; the lotee cannot state im stronger terms than they are 
lin prevme { iwacknowledge, the finess of leaving tothe L grelatnge of Lower Ca- 
| nada, exclusively, the enactment of every Law which may be required respecting 
real property within that Province 
We will not pretend to say bow just tha opinion thus formed may be 
-we morely wish to draw attention to its practical consequences 


| nm , 

| Lord Godérich must cither disaveo 

' ; 

| House of Assembly and the liberal party, and produce mueh die 
vontent or remain silent: 


wupon the instant the construction 
thus put upon bis words, an act which will be in the very teeth of the 


which silence will of course be con- 
strued into an aegtiescence of the Canada doctrines Now in the 
event of this latter alternative being estatlished, it follows—that the 
| same role should apy ly to one Colony asto another: aadif the British 
| governene at gives up all jurisdiction in the internal affairs of Canada, 
iit must do the same in the West Lodies, and renounce all interference 
with the slaves. We therefore put the question—is the King’s govern 
ment disposed to make this surrender of ite power! Ut must do so if 
it yields to the demands in Canada, as Great Britain cannot have one 
law for Jamat md another tor Qlachec, when acting open general 
colonial principle This is a subject of deep importance to the West 
ludians, aad we earnestly press it upon their attention 


The last niglt of Pompeii 
written tye Mi 
ject mm st imemre any poet 


The fret Canto of « poet; of this name, 
Lincoln Fairfidd is before us So fine « sub 

; and we shall hereatter endeavour to let our 

readers see how the author has acquitted himself, by waking some es- 


Sumner 


tracts. The printing is performed at the press of Elliott aad Palmer 
| of this« and does much eredit to their mechanical skill and accuracy 
| The Harpers have published another volume, containing the remain- 


| ing numbers of the Diary of « Late London Physic ian. It forms @ por- 
l tien of their Family Library, and includes the highly dramatic ory oa 
| Mother and Son, finished in our paper of last week. Any eulogy upon @ 
| werk so well known, and so universally admired, would be supe eflaous. 
The whole of this seres of extraordinary narratives has apy cared in 
the Albion 
Mr. Sinclair having recovered from nis indisposition wil? take his he- 
nefit on Monday, in the operas of Cinderella and Masenid lo. A large 
and fashionable audience was present on Monday last, bu’, his extreme 
enssuch as to destroy much of the antieipal ed pleasure A 
the performance Miss Hughes also appears on Mond sy, after which 

| the two pupalar vocalists proceed to Philadelphia , 
Mice Moran, daughter of the late Mr. Moran, bas annogneed « bene- 
fit, whieh will take place on Tuesday at the City “lotel. She will be 
| secisted be Madam Brichta, Signor Segura Mr V utet, Mr Hill, and 
thers Also. by Mr. Trast. the celetra ed perfor mer on the barp whe 
is a propil of boser. and hee late ly arrived from ¥ agland Mr Etienne, 

| he gind to hear will preside at We Piano Forte 
The Barear ~ " ™ a on our last page um published, as sung by Mr. 
‘ ark, ant at rury ie 


f« 





hoarseness 





thee pobilie 


Sinclar, 
Some wT paper were wre 
f Mr. Maywood'’s « 
We ere agein obliged to postpone se 8e* al advertisements 


i ALE OF VALUABLE REAL EST/.TE public auction, et the sale 
9 room of the subeernbers, on Monday, evening the 9th January next, that 
valuable property tn the ( » A Montreal situated im St Paul’ e-street, my 
to Robert I Harwood Eeg., now coe ¥ ped by Meeers,. Wem. Sensth & Co., ‘. 
Alexander McKenzie, aod Mr, James C omne!l! The stores, shope, and ware 
bolt. of cut stone, covered ih ton, and mm every 
way fire-proot frootomg on S, Paw’ s-stree , Commissioner’s-street, and . De- 
srres-lane —s*ituated inthe centre wi alithe umnprovements now m progress. facemg 
the New Wharves and Harbour., and forming shegether @ mont decitehie ave 
ment to capttalists.—The abort « property is now let for $2,400 per annam, it is 
capable of being converted in¥o » firet-rat: Hors\, at « triffing expense, anda more 
eligible etuation for that py’ -pose cannot be offered. Plans and specifications 
| the same may be scen as thre Gounten How se of the subscribers, who are 

to mve every mformatiog relative thereto, To be put op 
| adjudged to the highest “undder, ALEXA! 
| Montresl, 7th Deo, 1931. 
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